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FOR THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS FOR FIFTH TO SEVENTH YEARS 3 
Abbott’s Adventures of a Country Boy (Johnson) Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Rides and Riders 


Wholesome fun and adventure, humor and sincerity make 
this retold classic as interesting to boys and girls today as 


To bring vividly before boys and girls the old- 


From The Cave Twins 


This ts a story about things that happened ages and ages ago, 
before any of us were born, or our great-great-grandfathers either, 
for that matter. It was so very long ago that there were no houses. . . 

From Foreword to The Cave Twins. 
A NEW TWIN SERIES — HISTORICAL READERS 
BY LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


THE CAVE TWINS 


(First in the series) 

Life in the Primitive Age is here entertainingly pictured for 
children in the lower grades. The series is planned to afford the 
child a knowledge of the evolution of our present civilization, 
thus giving a background for the study of history, and an appre- 
ciation of the long upward struggle to modern social conditions. 

Illustrated, .56 postpaid 


: time romance of the road, Mr. Baldwin has col- 
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little readers of this book. Blaich’s Three Industrial Nations ig 
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Skinner’s Tales and Plays of Robin Hood Dorrance’s The Story of the Forest - 

Several of the old ballads are here re-written in the form 

of little plays for reading or acting. They require only the This book, with its profuse and beautiful illustrations Pa. 
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BOOK ONE, 45 cents 


CONN’S PHYSIOLOGY | 


AND HEALTH 


The very latest data applied to habits 
of right living. 

Health emphasized rather than 
Physiology, but enough Physiology 
taught to make clear the scientific 
foundation upon which hygienic 
principles are based. 


A full discussion of the vital subject 
of Public Health and Sanitation. 


Interesting without being too “popu- 
lar” in treatment. 


Adopted by the 
State of Indiana 
for five years 


BOOK TWO, 70 cents 
ONE BOOK COURSE, 75 cents 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Chicago 


A New Civics Text Book 


for High Schools 


FORMS AND FONCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach to the subject Is historical 

It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 

It features the functions of government 

It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses. 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


C. HEATH & CO.S’ NEW BOOKS 


Arden Shakespeare Series 
Nine plays are now ready in the new edition, 
revised and set in large type. Each, 30 cents. 


Elhuff’s General Science 
Rich in content, scientific in spirit, educative 
and instructive in the highest degree. 442 
pages. $1.28. 


Elhuff’s Laboratory Manual 
Practical exercises illustrating and extendin 
the work in the above text. May be use 
without extensive laboratory equipment. 
Ready in January. 


Knowles’ Oral English 
A manual treating the preparation and de- 
livery of effective and gracious public speech. 
320 pages. $1.20. 


Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la 
Conversation 
A direct, conversational method, entirely in 
French, for the acquiring of rhythmic, idiom- 
atic French by means of oral and written 
drill. 334 pages. $1.25. 


Marion and Garennes’ Introduccion a la 
Lengua Castellana 


Contains enough grammar and exercises to 
enable one to gain a speaking and reading 
knowledge of ordinary Spanish. 163 pages. 
$1.00. 


Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader 
The products, physical features, commerce, 
important cities, life, customs, heroes, litera- 
ture, and ideals of Spanish America. In Span- 
ish, with notes and vocabulary. 377 pages. 


Sandwick’s How to Study and What to Study 


First aid to students in first-year English 
courses in secondary schools. 60 cents. 


Sanford’s The Story of Agriculture in the 


United States 
Presents the more important facts of our agri- 
cultural history and shows their significance 
in connection with the history of the nation. 
402 pages. $1.12. 


Short and Elson’s Introduction to Mathematics 


Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
constructive geometry. 208 pages. $1.00. 


Tirrell’s Five Hundred Practical Questions 


in Economics 
Prepared by a special committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. Stimu- 
lates intelligent discussion of fundamental 
economic principles. 58 pages. 25 cents. 


Towle and Jenks’ Caesar, Books I and II 


With prose composition and selections for sight 
reading. Meets the new requirements for 
second-year Latin. $1.28. 


Walters’ Principles of Health Control 


Definite directions for the control of hygienic 
and physical conditions essential to good 
health. The aim is primarily preventive and 
secondarily corrective. 476 pages. $1.60. 


Weeks’ The Avoidance of Fires 


Practical suggestions for young and old, em- 
ployer and employee, by which the annual 
waste by fire may be reduced. 60 cents. 


Wells and Hart’s Geometry 


The most modern and practical textbook on 
the subject, by the authors of the popular 
Wells and Hart Algebras. $1.32. 


Our complete catalogue with descriptions of 1600 books mailed free on request 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(I1.) 


[January 4—No. I1—The Burns of New England—Sam Walter Foss, by George Perry Morris.] 


OLD IRELAND’S GIFT TO NEW ENGLAND 
BY NIXON WATERMAN 

Denis A. McCarthy and his poems are as distinc- 
tively, deliciously Celtic as his name, yet as defi- 
nitely, genuinely American as the “Stars and 
Stripes,” of which few other poets have written 
so lovingly, so endearingly, so patriotically. 

Born in Tipperary, he came to America when 
he was fifteen. He has since resided most of the 
time in Boston, where his associate editorship of 
a Catholic paper for fifteen years, his membership 
in the Puddingstone, the Twentieth Century, and 
the Authors’ Clubs and his frequent appearances 
before literary and goodfellowship organizations 
have endeared his name to the people of Boston 
and New England. That the reciprocates the 
kindly feeling with which he has been received in 
this land of his adoption, his pen and voice have 
given eloquent testimony. Where is there a 
native-born who can offer such a noble apprecia- 
tion of splendid Americanism as Mr. McCarthy 
sets forth in:— 

A SONG FOR THE FLAG. 

Here is my love to you, flag of the free, and flag of the 
tried and true, 

Here is my love to your streaming stripes and your stars 
in a field of blue! 

Here is my love to your silken folds wherever they wave 
on high, 

For you are the flag of a land for which ’twere sweet for 
a man to die! 


Green though the banners my fathers bore in the days of 
their ancient wars, 

Men of my race, full many, have died for the banner of 
Stripes and Stars, 

Bearing the green my fathers battled and bled in the 
olden fray, 

But you, O beautiful flag of the free, are the flag of our 
hearts today! 


So with the myriad races of men who, leaving the past 
behind, 

Give to the land of their manhood’s choice allegiance of 
heart and mind. 

Laboring ever with hand or brain, the nation they help to 
build, 

For you, O beautiful flag, are to them the sign of a hope 
fulfilled ! 


Native or foreign are all as one when cometh the day of 
strife. 

What is the dearest gift we can give for the flag but a 
human life? 

Native or foreign are all the same when the heart’s blood 
reddens the earth, 

And native or foreign, ’tis love like this is the ultimate 

test of our worth! 


Native or immigrant—here is the task to which we must 
summon our powers; 


Ever unsullied to keep the flag in peace as in war’s wild 
hours. 


Selfishness, narrowness, graft and greed and the evil 
that hates the light, 


All these are foes of the flag today, all these we must 
face and fight. 


Symbol of hope to me and to mine and to all who aspire 
to be free! 


Ever your golden stars may shine from the east to the 
western sea! 


Ever your golden stars may- shine and ever your stripes 
may gleam 


To lead us on from the deeds we do to the greater 
deeds that we dream! 


Here is love to you, flag of the free, and flag of the tried 
and true, 


Here is our love to your streaming stripes and your stars 
in a field of blue! 


Native or foreign, we're children of all the land over 
which you fly, 


And native or foreign we love the land for which it were 
sweet to die! 


Mr. McCarthy is an author who writes himself, 
to an unusual degree, into his books. In his vol- 
umes of poems, “A Round of Rimes,” “Voices 
from Eria,” and “Heart Songs and Home Songs,” 
published by Little, Brown and Co., the author 
portrays the sterling, sympathetic qualities that 
distinguish the man. In his readings and 
lectures, “From Tipperary to Boston,” “A Poet's 
Outlook on Life,” “Irish Wit and Humor,” and 
“Trish Folk and Fairy Lore,” as well as in his 
lecture at open forums on “The Immigrant’s 
Faith in America and Its Destiny,” the man and 
his message are brought into intimate acquaint- 
anceship with his auditors. 

From Winthrop, Boston’s pleasantest nearby 
seaside suburb, where Mr. McCarthy maintains 
his home graciously presided over by Mrs. 
McCarthy (who, the readers of the Journal of 
Education will be interested to know, was a school 
teacher) and a daughter, Rufina, the poet is fre- 
quently lured to the clubs, where because of his 
geniality a warm welcome awaits him. His atti- 
tude toward this club members is pleasantly set 
forth in ‘his lines to “The Winship Club,” so named 
because its members were first called together by 
Dr. A. E. Winship of the Journal of Education, 
than whom doubtless few men have done more by 
kindly word and deed to stimulate “struggling 
young poets” and others engaged in commendable 
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endeavor. At the suggestion of its founder the 
Winship Club name has since been changed to 
“The Puddingstone Club.” 


THE WINSHIP CLUB: AN INTERPRETATION. 
When here we gather in the name of Winship, 

We meet together in a kind of kinship,— Ape 
What we in Ireland would perhaps call “frin’ship. 


We have no mummeries here of manners mystic, 
No secret signs or passwords symbolistic,— 
This club, in fact, is rather anarchistic. 


That is to say, we have no rules to bind us, 
No social codes or creeds to blink or blind us; 
When ent’ring here we leave all those behind us. 


Around this board each man’s a friend and brother, 
Whatever state or land he calls his mother,— 
All meet on common ground with one another. 


We have no north or south, no east or west here, 
We make no searching immigration test here,— 
We only ask that each will bring his best here. 


And all come hither in the name of Winship, 
And all come hither in the claim of Kinship,— 
So here’s long life unto our fine old “frin’ship”! 

The readers of the Journal of Education are 
well aware of Mr. McCarthy’s interest in child 
welfare and “the boy problem.” ‘Some of his best 
known poems, “The Graduate,” “A Song for the 
Child Workers,” and “Give Them a Place to 
Play,” appeared first in this journal and were 
written at the suggestion of Dr. Winship, a fact 
Mr. McCarthy never fails to state whenever and 
wherever he recites these selections. It is prob- 
able that no other single preachment has done 
more toward securing playgrounds for the chil- 
dren of congested cities than this metrical 
dynamic demand :— 


GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY! 
Plenty of room for dives and dens (glitter and glare and 


sin!), 

Plenty of room for prison pens (gather the criminals 
in!), 

Plenty of room for jails and courts (willing enough to 
pay!), 

But never a place for the lads to race; no, never a place 
to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores (Mammon must 
have the best!), 

Plenty of room for the running sores that rot in the city’s 
breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead the hearts of our 
youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent; no, never a 
place to play! 


Plenty of room for schools and halls, plenty of room for 
art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, platform, stage, and 
mart. 
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Proud is the city—she finds a place for many a fad today, 


But she’s more than blind if she fails to find a place for 
the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, give them a 
chance for fun— 

Better « playground plot than a court and a jail when 
the harm is done! 

Give them a chance—if you stint them now, tomorrow 
you'll have to pay 

A larger bill for a darker ill, so give them a place to play? 


The desire of the writer of this brief sketch to 
tell more concerning Mr. McCarthy is only ex- 
ceeded by his desire to have the poet tell more of 
himself by printing still more of his self-interpre- 
tative verse. Still a ¢omparatively young man, 
Mr.’ McCarthy yet has “most of his future before 
him’’—a future which his friends, meaning all 
who have come to know him personally and 
through his printed word, believe will bring to 
him still greater honors as a poet and as an ex- 
pounder of life at its best, and to the world a yet 
deeper appreciation of his strength and beauty, 
and that haunting note of tender sympathy always 
so feelingly present in his lines. How much of the 
latter is due to the fact that he is “an exile,” 
albeit a seemingly well-satisfied and happily-con- 
ditioned one, cannot here be stated. That “the 
Irish heart of him” is ever turning back to the 
Emerald Isle, they who read his mellow lines well 
know ; and in none other of them is that yearning 
note more plaintively audible than in his— 


AH, SWEET IS TIPPERARY. 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the hawthorn’s whiter than the snow, 
When the feathered folk assemble and the air is all a- 
tremble 
With their singing and their winging to and fro; 
When queenly Slievenamon puts her verdant vesture on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes bring; 
When the sun begins to glance on the rivulets that 
dance— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the mists are rising from the lea, 
When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty all be- 
guiling 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea; 
When the shadows and the showers only multiply the 
flowers 
That the lavish hand of May will fling; 
When in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly plays— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When life like the year is young, 

When the soul is just awaking like a lily blossom breaking, 
And love words linger on the tongue; 

When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish eyes, 
And love dreams cluster and cling 

Round the heart and round the brain, half of pleasure, 

half of pain— 

Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


a 


The Boy Scout Movement is distinctly an asset to our country for the development of ef- 
ficiency, virility and good citizenship.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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SUPERVISION: WHAT DOES IT SIGNIFY?—(1.) 


BY CHARLES C. TILLINGHAST 


Nutley, New Jersey 


Much has been said, and many opinions have 
been given regarding one phase of our educa- 
tional existence in which we are all more or less 
vitally interested—supervision, As a term it is a 
familiar one to all those engaged in educational 
work of almost any kind; and as we roll this term 
glibly and easily from our tongue, we often flat- 
ter ourselves that we actually know what we 
mean by it, and what significance’ it has in the 
general educational scheme. 

When one says supervision he may have in 
mind that close oversight which occurs in special 
subjects, such as art, music, or the manual 
branches; he may mean that direction which 
comes to teachers from a principal or superinten- 
dent; or he may have in mind that control which 
emanates from the executive body under which a 
certain type of institution maintains its _ life. 
There must be careful control and - guidance 
throughout all the departments of school admin- 
istration, from the school board—or whatever may 
be the governing body—through the various 
members of the organization down to the least 
important member of the teaching family; and 
this continuity of control gives to supervision its 
great significance and great homogeneity, and is 
the compelling force which binds up the 
particular and specific questions all along the line 
of administration into one great problem. 

One phase of this general problem, a phase with 
which the majority of teachers are more intimately 
acquainted and more closely connected than with 
any other—namely, that of supervision on the part 
of a principal of a secondary school—deserves 
especial attention. 

We merely suggest some of the outstanding 
truths regarding the necessity of supervision, the 
character of supervision, the reception of super- 
vision on the part of teachers, the measurement 
of the success of supervision, and the results 
which one ought to expect if some logical and in- 
telligent scheme of supervision is carried out. 

One might imagine that there would be one 
point in the discussion on which all would agree, 
namely, the necessity of supervision; that such 
supervision should be distinct, definite, and con- 
structive; that such supervision should not be in- 
cidental, but the main issue in the administra- 
tive plan of the school. And yet we are constantly 
meeting men, of sound judgment and good execu- 
tive ability along other lines, who hold, often dog- 
gedly, to the opinion that the time of the principal 
should be largely given to teaching, and to the 
control of the extra-classroom work of the boys 
and girls; and that class supervision should occupy 
the last place on the program of his day’s activi- 
ties, to be performed if there-is nothing else to be 
done. If he has a fifteen-minute period, by some 
chance, with no pressing problem of discipline, 
with no question of class work of his own to 
answer, or with no routine office work demanding 


immediate attention, he will do no harm, and may 
do some little good if he goes quietly into some: 
classroom, and there sits. The analysis of such a 
situation is this—that the principal has slight, if 
any, Opportunity for directing the big purposes. 
of the school as they are worked out in the class- 
room. Members of Boards are sometimes af- 
flicted with this idea regarding the needlessness. 
of a principal doing any supervising; and the 
attitude of the Board is often reflected in the 
action of a superintendent, who, under the pres- 
sure of reasons which are more political than ped- 
agogic, loads down the principal with such an 
amount of teaching or clerical work that +he has 
no time whatever for definite constructive work 
with the men and women associated with him in 
the system. This is an entirely illogical situation, 
and should be tolerated only when the smallness 
of the school makes it in a way unavoidable. For 
it must be conceded that the surest and quickest 
way to direct the aims and purposes of a second- 
ary school is through the teaching corps; and not 
by general rules read at faculty meetings, or 
placed on faculty bulletin boards—necessary as 
these are—but by such general suggestions sup- 
plemented. by personal advice which can be given 
only after careful and intelligent supervision of 
the work done by the individual teacher. 

Lack of supervision reacts disastrously upon 
three units—apart from the principal himself, who. 
is losing this excellent opportunity to make his: 
influence felt in the work of the others. The first 
to suffer is the school itself, that intangible 
something which is neither principal nor teachers, 
neither boys nor girls, neither scholastic work nor 
athletic avocation, but an amalgamation of all 
these factors in a whole which approaches homo- 
geneity only when there is an opportunity for the 
development of an aim and an ideal generally un- 
derstood and commonly accepted. We say so 
easily that a school reflects the teachers and prin- 
cipal; and true it is that it does. But a school can 
never reflect a principal or his teachers to the 
fullest extent until the ideals and purposes of the 
individuals making up the force of teachers may 
all be turned into the one channel of helpful uplift, 
so that the sweep of these ideals may carry the 
school before them. What can be done by the 
individual can be done in a larger measure under 
the supervision of the head of the school. In the 
majority of schools, if indeed not in all, the teach- 
ers are all unselfishly anxious to advance the best 
interests of the school in which they are working, 
and are willing to work hard to that end; but how 
much ineffective activity there is, all of which is 
sincere but misdirected. The remedy for this 
lack of team work lies in better classroom super- 
vision, not in the pleadings with the teachers to 
correlate their activities or to co-ordinate their 
ideals, but the plain suggestions by the avenue of 
approach of the daily recitation. For we must 
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remember that it is in the recitation period that 
the average teacher and the average pupil meet, 
and only here. True it is that some teachers may 
know a few pupils well outside the walls of 
the school—in their home life, their social activi- 
ties, and in their varied outside interests ; but such 
teachers make up a very small proportion of all 
those who are doing classroom work. Since, then, 
the average teacher gives his ideals, his purposes, 
and his habits of intellectual life to the pupil largely 
through the medium of the recitation, it is of the 
highest importance that these recitations be care- 
fully supervised to serve the best interests of the 
organization as a whole, and any neglect of such 
definite supervision eventually reacts unfortu- 


- nately upon the life of the school. 


The second loser through lack of supervision is 
the individual pupil. Little as he may think about 
the matter, his voice might well be raised to de- 
mand that in hhis classes, for the sake of the char- 
acter, content and method of instruction, there be 
some one whose expert judgment is constantly 
‘being brought into play to determine what is best 
and most advantageous for all concerned. It is 
easy for a course of study in any particular de- 
partment to become “‘rutted,” and the pupil is 
surely a great loser if some one outside the de- 
partment has no opportunity to make to the 
teacher professional suggestions which are the re- 
sult of careful observation of the work of that 
teacher in his own department. 

The third, and in a way the worst sufferer, 
is the individual teacher. We often feel that 
everything else in school is looked after and 


- looked out for except the teacher. The ideals of the 


-school are strenuously sought ; the administration of 
the school, particularly in so far as it is that part of 
the administration the workings of which are visible 
-toand understood by the outside world is the object 
of careful oversight ; the pupil is followed up, is vo- 
cationally guided, is helped over rough places, is 
made to feel that no pains will be spared to make 
this secondary school life profitable and pleasant ; 
and while all this is going on, and while perchance 
the lay public may be saying that there is notice- 
able a great deal of efficient management in the 
handling of athletics, in the arrangement of a cer- 
tain type of work, or the treatment of discipline 
ases in the school, the neglected teacher is plod- 
ding along, unhelped by any careful and logical 
plan of supervision. Reduced to a simple state- 
ment it often means that the teachers come last 
in the outline or helpfulness, even a game of base- 
ball taking precedence over them. Nothing can 
be more wrong than such a practice ; and it is the 
opportunist who feels that it is of more importance 
to take care of these other problems—important 
as they surely are—and who lets the teachers 
working with him grope their way as best they 
may through the maze of difficulties which may 
have been put in their path through his very 
anxiety and eagerness in regard to the other 
factors in the school life. 
Don’t we think too frequently in terms of what 
the school and community have a right to de- 
mand from the teacher? Do we often enough ask 
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ourselves the question, “What has the teacher a 
right to demand from the community and the 
school?” Every teacher has the right to demand 
careful and constructive supervision of classroom 
activities. It is not fair to give a teacher a task, 
and then expect the teacher to handle that task 
without a certain amount of supervision. 

So far we have interested ourselves in the ne- 
cessity of supervision, and the loss resultant from 
the lack of it; but now turn to the second phase 
of the subject, the character of the supervision it- 
self. Reference is made, entirely, to the super- 
vision of classroom work. Individuality and per- 
sonality, those characteristics which we all pos- 
sess in varying degree, and which in ourselves 
constitute good qualities, and in the other fellow 
become eccentricities or idiosyncrasies, will of 
course affect the character and method of super- 
vision; and it is impossible to obtain from two 
men exactly the same kind of supervision. We 
don’t want it, to be sure. It is, however, of im- 
portance to have some fundamental principles to 
which all may subscribe, and let the difference oc- 
cur in the application of these principles rather 
than in the tenets themselves. The first of these 
principles is surely this: that the object of all criti- 
cism is constructive suggestion. No greater mis- 
take is made than to suppose that supervision is 
an Opportunity to find fault, or a fine chance for 
a principal to wreak more or less professional re- 
venge upon some teacher who has not measured 
up to his wishes in every detail. There will of 
necessity be adverse criticisms; but one should 
never under any conditions leave the teacher with 
merely the adverse criticism. Just as we would 
have no patience with the doctor who diagnoses 
our case and tells us our disease, but leaves us no 
alleviating drug; or with the lawyer who shows us 
the tangle we are in, and who, aside from suggest- 
ing that our own stupidity has led us into the diffi- 
culty, gives us no advice; so we can have no 
patience with the principal who merely shows us 
the poor condition, and offers no positive sug- 
gestion for its improvement. 

Supervision is above petty personalities, and if 
subserved to low ends, becomes a dangerous thing. 
Supervision must be systematic, and not spas- 
modic or desultory. It should be controlled by 
some specific aim, although this aim might natur- 
ally vary from time to time and under varying con- 
ditions. Such a specific aim might well be at one 
time the improvement of lesson assignments; at 
another time the more uniform pupil participation 
with a certain teacher; and so on. Much super- 
vision is ineffective because it either has no aim 
and hence wanders about with no ultimate “arriv- 
ing,” or because it has too many aims at one time 
and becomes lost in the maze of roads which it 
might take. Supervision should be unobtrusive and 
tactful. It should be with such a degree of fre- 
quency in any particular recitation that the work 
of the pupils continues at normal during the period 
of observation. A supervisor never knows every- 
thing and he should never take the omniscient at- 
titude. He should welcome the teacher’s point of 
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view; and it may well be that some modification 
of his thought along the line of suggestions of the 
teacher will work out a better plan for the 
scheme of instruction. Every principal should 


shun dictatorialness in his supervision. Super- 
vision should be along the line of co-operation; 


only as such will it reach its maximum 


efficiency. 


> o> 


CITIZENSHIP OF TEACHERS 


[Opinions secured by the New York City Board of Super intendents.] 


In May, 1916, the persons named below were 
asked for their opinion as to whether or not per- 
sons appointed as teachers in the public schools 
hereafter should furnish proof of American citi- 
zenship as one of the required qualifications. 


Felix Adler, Society of Ethical Culture of New York. 

The public schools are intended to create the spirit of 
American citizenship. How can anyone give that which 
he does not possess? There should be a regulation re- 
quiring proof of American citizenship as a qualification 
for teachers in the public schools. 


James D. Angell, Dean University of Chicago, IIl. 
The qualification of citizenship should be rigidly im- 


posed on all public school teachers and there should be 
means of assuring that citizenship means what it is sup- 


posed to mean, and not merely convenient escape from 
the political and military obligations of the fatherland. 


William C. Bruce, Editor of the School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee. 


School boards should not, in my opinion, make citizen- 
ship a prerequisite to an employment in the teaching corps 
of the public schools. They should, however, make a 
definite provision that teachers who are permanently em- 
ployed shall become citizens within a reasonable time. 
We ought not to draw a wall around the teaching pro- 
fession any more than we would draw a wall around the 
public schools prohibiting alien children from attending 
the public schools while residing in the United States. 
However, I don’t believe that a man who has been in this 
country for a considerable number of years as a teacher 
can be considered a really good teacher, capable of in- 
stilling in children the spirit of good citizenship if he 
himself has not seen fit to become an American citizen. 

Here in Milwaukee, some of the best principals and 
heads of high school departments have been aliens, who 
at the time of their appointment were just a few years 
in the country. All of the men who have beer particu- 
larly successful have become citizens. 


Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Citizenship should be a test of those that teach it, who 

must in their thought as well as their conduct exemplify 

the highest type of citizenship to the youth of the country. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President Columbia University. 

To appoint aliens to positions in the public school sys- 
tem is dereliction of duty. Helpless children must not 
be turned over to non-citizens for instruction in what is 
the elements of American citizenship. 


Charles E. Chadsey, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit. 

Our by-laws require citizenship as a requisite for ap- 
pointment to all teaching positions. As I recall it, the 
State Legislature of Michigan recently provided this re- 
quirement for all the schools of the state. 


Hon. Thomas W. Churchill, former President Board of 

Education, N. Y. 

I cannot see the wisdom of excluding teachers who are 
not citizens. There should be no frontiers to the domain 
of knowledge, no Chinese wall to keep out knowledge. 
From whatever sources we can get instruction, we 


should take it. If Froebel, Pestalozzi or Rousseau should 
apply, a place should be given him in our schools and 
without examination. Among 21,000 teachers there are 
very few not citizens. The question is almost purely 


academic. A by-law requiring citizenship would be a step 
backward. 


Hon. Bird S. Coler, formerly Comptroller, City of New 

York. 

To my mind it is most important for the future of our 
Republic that all its teachers shall be citizens of the 
Republic. Internationalism must be for a period of time 
beyond calculation, if not for all time, a_ relationship: 
as between nations. Until there is agreement on many 
things with regard to which there is now no agreement 
and no sign of agreement there cannot be that solidarity,. 
that extension of sympathy, of which the Internationalists. 
dream. To me anyone of the millions of people in China. 
is less than anyone of the millions in America. It must 
be so. A sympathy too much diffused grows thin. It 
usually manifests itself in words rather than in deeds. I 
can recognize the bond of brotherhood in the human race 
that relates me to some foreign person, but I cannot feel 
it with the intensity that I feel my brotherhood with those 
of my own land. 

Progress we must make step by step. Before we can 
attain universal fraternity, we must make strong our na- 
tional fraternity, and that is patriotism. We must have 
a common love and in this land we can have no other 
common love than our love of country. Without that 
we are a mere disorderly aggregation of human beings. 
With it we are a nation. Therefore the teachers of our 
young should have that object always before them. 
Everything that makes it real to them, that gives them 
an increase of patriotic spirit, should be insisted upon 
by those who hope to see the country what the founders 
intended it should be. Not only should all teachers be 
citizens, but in as far as it is possible to explore their 
minds and hearts, they should be explored before ad- 
mission to the service to determine the patriotic fervor 
of their citizenship. They should be compelled to take 
the oath of allegiance to the constitution and laws of 
their country that other public officers take. Not only 
that, but their conduct after admission to the service 
should be kept in harmony with the citizenship and the 
oath of allegiance. If everything to inspire patriotism is 
not done in our schools our nation will begin to rot at its 
heart. 


Charles M. Dabney, President University of Cincinnati. 

Citizenship is the chief purpose of the public schools. 
The presumption is that they should be taught by citizen 
teachers. To trust the youth to those who are not citizens. 
is in opposition to the purpose of the state. 


Hon. E. F. Eilert, member Board of Education, New 
York City. 
If a man is not interested enough in his country to be- 
come a citizen, I do not think he ought to teach the future 
citizens of our nation. 


Woodbridge N. Ferris, Governor of Michigan. 
A teacher should get under the stars and stripes in the 
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shortest possible time. Men and women who wish to 
make America their permanent home and are not willing 
‘to get under the flag should go back to the country from 
which they came. 

Alexander Fichandler, Principal of the Hopkinson School, 

Brooklyn. 

Those who are employed in training children in Amer- 
ican ideals should themselves have such ideals. As visible 
evidence thereof American citizenship is the least that 
can be required. 


franklin H. Giddings, Professor of Political Science, 

Columbia University. 

_All persons appointed as teachers in the public schools 
of the city should be required to furnish proof of Amer- 
ican citizenship. We have in this country altogether too 
loose notions on the subject. 


#1. B. Hutchins, President University of Michigan. 

Proof of citizenship should be required, or at all events 
declaration of intention. Teachers should be thoroughly 
imbued with the American spirit. This should be no 
‘hardship. 


Hon. John Keller, New York Board of Education. 

The schools are to make good citizens. The children re- 
‘quire not only citizens, but good citizens to train them. 
It seems anomalous to require an oath of allegiance from 
‘a school superintendent and to omit it in the case of a 
teacher who comes much more into the lives of the chil- 
‘dren. 

Henry R. Linville, President Teachers’ Union, New York 

City. 

The question admits of no doubt. A teacher who defers 
becoming a citizen will probably have other civic reserva- 
tions making him in our schools a foreigner in spirit as 
~well as in fact. 


Gabriel R. Mason, Principal, P. S. 37, The Bronx, N. Y. 
No such by-law should be passed. Asa teacher of for- 
eign languages, mathematics, drawing, biology, etc., an in- 
telligent foreigner should not be excluded. We want char- 
acter, scholarship and ability wherever found. Forced 
citizenship will be accepted as an economic necessity, but 
the real patriotism will be for the fatherland. Exchange 
‘professors could not exist under such a rule. Insult to 
American institutions if offered by teachers should be 
punished by dismissal, but to deprive many of our ex- 
cellent teachers (especially of languages) of their places 
‘because they are not citizens would be unwise. 
J. Edward Mayman, Editor The American Teacher. 

Every candidate for a public teaching position should 
‘show evidence of American citizenship. Training citizens 
is the primary aim of public schools. How can it be done 
by one who does not feel and act for his country? A by- 
law if framed to require citizenship should, however, per- 
mit exchange of teachers with foreign schools. 

John T. Nicholson, District Superintendent, New York 

City. 

Many people imagine educational work is conducted by 
‘the state because of its affection for the young. We unite 
to support public schools not that the children may con- 
trol the affairs of life, but that our national progress may 
‘be secured. We have a right to expect that our children 
shall imbibe their citizenship through contact with teach- 
ers whose patriotism is immediate and not intermediate. 
Frederick H. Payne, Head of Department, History and 

Civics, Eastern District High School. 

There is no necessary task before the public school 
teacher greater than the inculcation of a high ideal of 


«civic duty. No man can perform this function who is 


not himself a citizen. 


Arthur C. Perry, District Superintendent, New York City. 
The main reasons for existence of schools supported 
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by the state is that the quality of citizenship may be ad- 
vanced. Proof of citizenship should be a condition of 
appointment to a teaching position in a public school. 


John H. Roberts, District Superintendent, New York City. 

It is absurdly easy to become a citizen. Anyone could 
get citizenship as a prerequisite to getting a teaching posi- 
tion. Most of those who have recently offended right- 
thinking people are citizens at the present time. Taking 
out papers will not help unless the requirements make 
better citizens. 


C. B. Robertson, Professor of Education, University of 

Pittsburgh. 

It is my opinion, and also the opinion of the men in the 
School of Education, that persons given permanent ap- 
pointment in the public schools of any commonwealth in 
America should be required to furnish proof of American 
citizenship as one of the required qualifications. The aim 
and justification of the expenditure of money for public 
schools is for the creation of citizens of the highest type 
and the teacher, if not a citizen, would be preaching with- 
out practicing the philosophy. If it is good for the chil- 
dren, it should be good for the teacher. However, there 
should be left open the possibility of exchange of teach- 
ers of foreign countries in certain grades of institutions. 
Grace C. Strachan, District Superintendent, New York 

Public Schools. 

I am strongly of the opinion that no person should be 
appointed to teach in the public schools of New York City 
who is not a citizen of the United States. My reason for 
this opinion is that one of the most important, if not the 
most important result of our work is the making of good 
American citizens. I believe that in order to accomplish 
this result, we, ourselves, should be good. American citi- 
zens. 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson, College Professor, President of 
the United States. 

Without hesitation I reply that it is imperatively desir- 
able that every person appointed as a teacher in our 
schools should furnish proof of American, citizenship as 
one of the required qualifications. I had assumed that 
this was already the rule and am surprised that it has 
not been. 


GERMANY 


BY SCOTT NEARING 
[In New York Independent.] 


Germany is undoubtedly the most successful 
nation in the world at the present time. Univer- 
sal, effective education ; living wages; social insur- 
ance; replanned and rebuilt cities; lessening 
disease and death rates; increasing opportunities 
for leisure and recreation; increasing opportuni- 
ties for participation in public affairs; emphasis 
and re-emphasis on the social group—the family, 
the city, the nation—these and a hundred other in- 
fluences have made Germany a_ good place in 
which to live, and welded into remarkable unity the 
conflicting economic, social and political interests 
which exist in so many forms among the people of 
that country. Germany has outdistanced all of the 
countries of the old world in her provision for its 
people. During the past twenty years Germany 
has been the acknowledged leader of Europe, and 
in many respects of the world, in her social legis- 
lation. Even America, the land of opportunity, 
has been far outdistanced by Germany in this 
direction. 
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It is absurd to speak and write as though 
German energy has ‘been directed to the 
production of engines of war. She has done that, 
to be sure, but has accomplished many other 
things with equal perseverance and zeal. She 
fairly bubbles over with ideas in every field of en- 
deavor. It is not in one direction, but in all direc- 
tions, that her boundless energy and enthusiasm 
display themselves. This is not at all a matter of 
belief, but a statement of fact that is verified by 
an appeal to any of the many fields of modern 
activity. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Germany contributed the idea of efficiency 
to the world. Before another hundred years have 
elapsed it will be possible to estimate, with some 


nicety, the full extent of that contribution. Even 
today, however, it is apparent that its value was 
surpassingly beyond any other single contribution 
of the nineteenth century. There is an impression, 
erroneous to the last degree, that the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty thas done all of these things. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. These things 
have been done by the German people. There has 
been a ruling family in Germany during the past 


-half century. There has also been a_powerful and. 


aggressive group of Socialist parties that, at the 
outbreak of the war, commanded a _ million 
votes. The German people have been responsible 
for the transformation of Germany. No family, 
no class, can assume even a major share of the 
credit for these achievements. 


> 
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If we are to be prepared in any adequate way as a nation to maintain peace and command 
respect, we must train all our children and effectively into the real spirit of Americanism. I urge 
you, in justice to the whole spirit of our progress, to appropriate nine millions of dollars per 
year for our public schools.—Governor M. G. Brumbaugh. 


MRS. QUINCY A. SHAW 
A TRIBUTE 


BY GEORGE C, GREENER 
Director, North Bennet Street Industrial School 


When those who love Beauty die, 

Who with her praise the world did bless, 
Around the earth there runs a sigh 
Of tender loneliness, 


This last fortnight we have come nearer to- 
gether in a bond of loneliness—the missing of a 
great woman and a great friend. 

Both you who knew Mrs. Quincy Shaw and 
you who must regret that you did not, will, I am 
sure, be glad to know a little of her life. Her 
father was the famous Louis Agassiz, whose 
name will never die so long as the world reveres 
science. He came from Switzerland sixty-seven 
years ago. -Mrs. Shaw was then a little girl of 
nine, so she grew up under the influence of old- 
time Boston. That the influence was good and 
that she was carefully and wisely taught, we 
are sure. Although we know little-of her girl- 
hood, she loved flowers always, for one of her 
earliest recollections is of standing on a box to 
wash the leaves of an ivy plant. From the 
breadth and exactness of knowledge she after- 
ward showed about art and industry, I know she 
was a good student. 

She married Quincy A. Shaw, who was a well 
known Bostonian, and spent all of her married 
life in Boston. 

A most uneventful, simple life, you may think, 
why then are so many people grief stricken at 
her death, and why is she, justly I think, called 


. great? Is it because she was rich? I think my 


reader is too sensible to call every rich person 
great. Or was it because she gave away money? 
1 think you would not agree to that. Since we 
are people who “look before and after” we build 
statues to our great people. Look at some of 
them: Washington, Dr. Hale, both in the Public 
Gardens, and Phillips Brooks in Copley Square. 


Is it because they were rich that we honor them? 
No. We wish to remember the people who have 
done lasting good to their country. Is not that 
so? 

Anyecne who knows North Bennet Street In- 
dustrial School from its beginning cannot won- 
der if we call its first benefactor great. Let me 
tell you something of her early connection with 
it and the North End. 

Thirty-six years ago she established the first 
day nurseries that provided sunny and happy 
surroundings for children whose fathers were 
dead and whose mothers were compelled to be 
away from home during the day. It is due to 
her efforts that the kindergarten system, also 
begun here, is so thoroughly established all over 
the city and elsewhere. She also saw untrained 
or partly trained boys and girls half succeeding 
or not succeeding at all. She knew that the 
public schools could not do all that was needed 
for them. It was her foresightedness and keen 
insight which led her to establish here for the 
first time anywhere in this country manual train- 
ing classes in woodworking, clay modeling, 
printing, and other industrial classes. To meet 
these experiments money alone was not needed. 
Money alone might have made matters worse. 
There was needed foresight, wisdom, much time, 
careful planning and kindly interest. All these, 
Mrs. Shaw freely gave, although her time might 
have been spent—so most people would think— 
more pleasantly. Later her associates, inspired 
by her example, established the prevocational and 
other trade classes which would help boys and 
girls to better find their places in the community. 


The social side of young people’s lives was not” 


neglected; she established for them many neigh- 
borhood houses, among these the Social Service 
House with its various social and recreational 
features. 


It is not only for what she did but for what 
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she was that we honor her and feel a great loss 
today. Think a moment and see how many peo- 
ple you know who are always considerate, hon- 
orable, kind and unselfish; who say just what 
they mean and always keep their word. Are not 
these qualities rare and is not their possessor 
great? Now we have'a.gift from Mrs. Shaw— 
a precious heritage—it'is the inspiring memory 
of her good life. Many of us come short in 
those qualities of mind and heart in which she 
was rich. They are all worth cultivating. Let 
us try to honor her memory by following the 
beautiful example which she set before us. 
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A TOY AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION 
BY CLARA OWSLEY WILSON 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

We have in our kindergarten a little boy, Olin, 
who is, in the fullest sense of the word, a “live 
wire.” 

One morning recently he came racing into the 
kindergarten room dressed in a new policeman’s 
suit. It was a Christmas gift, complete in every 
detail, even with hat, belt and “billy club.” 

The children were playing about the rooms, so 
we said nothing, but awaited developments. In 
three minutes, exactly, we had a jail built in one 
corner—half full—a patrol wagon racing to and 
fro, drunken people swaggering all over the 
room and the policeman knocking them right 
and left with his “billy.” One little girl took 
refuge in the cloak hall and could not be induced 
to return. ,. Fortunately the bell rang and the 
play stopped. Nothing was said about the inci- 
dent and when the free play time came not a 
toy was taken from the cupboards. The children 
all made a rush for the policeman crying: “Let’s 
play policeman.” 

Here we felt was the time for a suggestion, 
so we said: “All right and Olin can be the traffic 
policeman on: Miller and Paine’s (department 
store) corner.” 

The idea was received with enthusiasm and 
the children soon had a street marked on the 
floor with chalk and the traffic began. At first 
the one desire was to “speed past the cop,” but 
gradually the lawlessness disappeared and a 
spirit of respect and order prevailed. First the 
cars were passed from one direction—then from 
the other. 

A lady with a baby buggy was helped across 
the street and when she asked to be directed to 
the Burlington Station, to our surprise the cor- 
rect street was given. Someone else inquired 
for the Ten Cent Store, and though the police- 
man did not know the street, he did know the 
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relative direction from his corner. Then a chauf- 
feur drove up and stuck out his left hand. 
Neither Olin nor the children knew what this 
meant, so the play came to a halt while the 
chauffeur explained that he wished to make a 
turn, and it was made in the correct manner. In 
spite of our efforts we had a wreck, but the 
policeman hastened to the scene and gallantly 
rescued the ladies and as he was brushing them 
oft he said: “Never mind, it didn’t hurt you a 
bit,” and so the play ended. 

It was only an every-day incident in the ex- 
perience of a free kindergarten, but to us it 
meant this: The policeman suit, a toy, was a 
stimulus for a play. It set off the activity, and 
by a suggestion at the right time the play was 
turned into a desirable channel and made a true 
means of education. While perhaps, as a toy, 
it was not the wisest choice, it furnished the 
motive; and the play which followed, through 
guidance, became one which was socially useful. 


> > 


OREGON CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
PRESIDENT J. H. ACKERMAN 
Chairman of Committee 

The following code of professional ethics was 
adopted by the representative council of the State 
Teachers’ Association at its meeting December 
27, 1916 :— 

To govern one’s conduct in public and private 
life by the highest principles of courage, justice, 
morality and truth. 

To be loyal to all movements looking toward 
the raising of the standards of the teaching pro- 
fession with a reciprocal loyalty between teach- 
ers, superintendents and principals. 

Not to make application for an administrative 
position until a vacancy has occurred, nor to 
apply for other positions until every effort has. 
been made to determine whether a vacancy 
exists. 

Never underbid. Never undermine. 

To withdraw immediately all applications. 
when a contract has been signed and to notify im- 
mediately all persons who may be actually as- 
sisting in securing a position. 

To have a high regard for the sacredness of a 
contract, while in turn employers should have 
every regard for the advancement of a teacher. 

To take active part in all community activi- 
ties of an educational nature. 

To refuse to give or accept open recommenda- 
tions. 

To support the State Teachers’ Association to 
the extent of subscribing to the Oregon Teach- 
ers Monthly. 


When I was a boy, Hiram Case dug up on his farm a basket of antediluvial bones. Every- 
bedy told him he ought to take them to Ann Arbor where the college was. We commonly con- 
ceived of the university as a repository for fossils. A ccllege graduate came to our town to 
teach. He thought the school ought to be ornamented with pictures. He selected views of 
the ruins of Greece and Rome. But the other day I was in Ann Arbor and visited the Museum 
of Antiquities. I was the only person in it. I tried to get into a hall where they were dis- 
cussing “The World After the War.” There wasn’t room for me. What do you make out of 


that ?— William McAndrew. 
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MILITARY HISTORY 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL BoarD ON PHYSICAL TRAINING— Impressions GivEN In ScHooL HistoRIEsS—WHAT 
Oucut to Be TAuGHT. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN 
Boston, Mass. 


Under authority of the Massachusetts legisla- 

ture of 1916, a special board was created to in- 
vestigate and report on physical training in the 
public schools. This board consisted of Presi- 
dent Harry A. Garfield of Williams College, 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
and William A. Brooks of Boston. The special 
interest attaching to this investigation and re- 
port is its relation to the military situation in the 
United States and the much-discussed question 
of “preparedness” and military training in the 
public schools. This board divides its report into 
two parts, one having to do with the training in 
the schools and the other with the military his- 
tories which are used in the public schools of the 
state. The latter, of course, are approximately 
about the same as are used in other states and 
therefore the criticisms for Massachusetts apply 
to other states also. 
_ The board finds that there is need of much bet- 
ter physical training in the public schools than is 
given and they devote the major part of their 
report to this subject. They note that France 
gave up military training in its public schools 
long ago and that Prussia has not introduced it 
into its gymnasia. The board recommends leg- 
islation to meet this state-wide need for better 
physical training. They would have a state di- 
rector with sufficient assistants to make the sys- 
tem effective. But they would have much more 
done than drill in schools alone. They favor a 
state-wide campaign for what they call a set- 
ting-up process for girls and boys alike, to in- 
clude a large variety of outdoor exercises, 
games, plays, camp life, sanitation, home hy- 
giene and a wide field of endeavor. They say: 
“Those who have given serious attention to the 
subject of physical training of boys and girls of 
high school age and younger agree that, whether 
the ultimate aim is to prepare citizens for peace- 
ful pursuits or for military service, the course to 
be followed is the same until about the age of 
nineteen, or until about the conclusion of the 
high school course. In other words, sound 
bodies, alert minds and moral quality are as 
necessary to the civilian as to the soldier and, 
until the period of adolescence is over, are better 
cultivated by so-called setting-up exercises and 
the free, but organized and directed play of field 
and gymnasium than by military drill.” 

This general setting-up is the first contribu- 
tion. Then the report continues: “The second 
contribution to physical education will be made 
by teachers who are regularly employed in the 
schools. ‘They should be qualified to give in- 
struction concerning the essential facts of per- 
sonal hygiene. Very satisfactory textbooks are 
now in use in many schools, while many towns 
and cities of the commonwealth require such in- 


struction in personal hygiene and health habits 
throughout the elementary schools. This in- 
struction, however, should be continued through 
the high schools. It should occupy at least fif- 
teen minutes a week in the first five grades; a 
half hour each week in the higher grades, and 
an hour each week in the high schools. In the 
elementary grades it should include the simple 
rules of health, should present ideals: of cleanli- 
ness, proper food, sleep, exercise and other es- 
sentials of simple and wholesome living. In the 
higher grades and in the high schools this in- 
struction should extend to household sanitation, 
camp sanitation and community hygiene. It 
should include the study of an adequate food 
supply. The preparation and preservation of 
food should be considered, including the prep- 
aration of food for groups of people and the 
preservation of food. The restriction of com- 
municable diseases, the meaning of quarantine 
and disinfection, the relation of the individual 
to the health of the community should be clearly 
presented in the high school.” 

The third provision for physical education is 
having sufficient officers to accomplish it. Based 
on that, the board presents its plan for legislation 
for a plan which requires five years of observa- 
tion and experiment before the system is finally 
worked out. They would have these five years 
begin September 1, 1917. They would have 
local advisory councils in the cities and towns to 
co-operate with the ‘state authorities. Normal 
school teachers should be trained for this field 
of instruction. 


Regarding the teaching of military history, the 
report of the board is verbatim as follows: “The 
board has given careful attention to the teaching 
of military history in the public schools, as at 
present conducted, and particularly to the text- 
books presenting the subject. It is obvious that 
appropriate history of the development of the 
United States should include an account of the 
sacrifice made both in times of war and times of 
peace by citizens who have contributed to the 
common good. An effort is made by the best 
histories to set forth the character of leadership, 
both in war and in peace. Formerly, school his- 
tories boastfully reported the achievements of 
the United States and lightly passed over most 
of the failures and defeats, leaving a false im- 
pression in the minds of students. The natural 
tendency to dwell on American victories and to 
gloss over defeats would leave the reader with 
the impression that the Revolution and the war 
of 1812 present no other lessons than the obvious 


sacrifice. In even our best school histories so 
strong an emphasis is placed upon naval engage- 


ae of the necessity of personal courage and 
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ments and a few land victories in the war of 
1812 as inevitably to mislead the pupil. 

“No war should be presented without a clear 
outline of the national military policy recognized 
at that period. There is widespread ignorance 
of the real purpose and meaning of war. To 
relegate wars to footnotes is fully as misleading 
as to present them to the accompaniment of 
drums and trumpets as a series of glorious vic- 
tories. In either case, a true comprehension of 
the meaning of war for good or for evil is ex- 
cluded. If wars and the causes of wars are ever 
to be wiped out, our democracy must have a clear 
knowledge of the lessons military history actu- 
- ally teaches. 

“A fair statement of the achievements of the 
country, particularly in the various wars 
through which the nation has passed, should ap- 
pear in military history. A just measure of the 
deserts of others is essential to right under- 
standing of ourselves. Such a history upholds 
the ideals of fair play and true sportsmanship,— 
eventually, then, of true citizenship. 

“Pupils should be taught that the community 
needs their utmost help and their utmost ability ; 
that patriotism expresses itself in service and in 
sacrifice ; that young and old are bound together 
in this earnest desire for the common good. It 
should also be made clear that the progress of 
the community is furthered by intelligence and 
co-operation; is hindered by ignorance and self- 
interest. 

“The board believes that the schools of the state 
are earnestly promoting the preparation for citi- 
zenship by instilling high personal ideals and 
developing a sense of social responsibility. It 
urges upon all schools of the state at this period 
renewed and exalted endeavors in the interests 
of the highest patriotism which is neither nar- 
row nor selfish. This can be secured only by 
fidelity to daily duties, by enthusiasm throughout 
the routine which increases power, and by an 
abiding sense of responsibility for the common 
good.” 

A bill of twelve sections is submitted with the 
report of the board. It provides that on or be- 
fore September 1, 1917, the state board of educa- 
tion shall appoint a director of physical educa- 
tion at a salary of $5,000 a year for a term of 
five years, with two assistants, one of whom 
shall be a woman, at $2,500 each. The duties of 
the director are prescribed in detail to correspond 
to the plan for a state system set forth in the 
report. Much detail of machinery is arranged in 
the bill for extending the system to all schools 
of the state and for carrying out the physical 
training proposed. Section 9 of the bill says :— 

“The time to be given to physical education in 
the elementary schools shall be not less than two 
hours, and in the high schools not less than three 
hours per week, and in the discretion of the lo- 
cal school board may be added to the present 
school day.” 

Section 11 appropriated $15,000 for carrying 
the system into effect, but does not provide for 
an annual appropriation after the system shall 
have been established, 
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“CLOSE-TO-LIFE” 
[Editorial, Boston Herald.]} 


Those who best know the typical school man 
do not list him with Mede and Persian. Like 
others working at a social task for which society 
is mostly thumbs, the school men catch at new 
counsel from any quarter; they reach for any 
semblance of better methods. Watch how a me- 
chanic on a piece of work for which he has not 
the tools will pick up stock or stone or broom- 
straw, so it promises to serve his turn. That is 
the school man, all over. 

Not so many years ago he told us our first 
duty to the child was to give “not information 
but power.” Forthwith, from a-b-c to Arabic, all 
branches of learning were fagoted as “power 
subjects,” or as merely “information subjects.” 
Then, without a warning, he urged the public to 
“correlaté all studies.” Before we had half 
learned how the Prussians had planned out cor- 
relation, he had caught from them another 
watchword, “apperception”; and presently our 
children were learning more in methods of in- 
struction than in subject-matter. Today the 
school man’s cry is “close-to-life.” Already we 
hear of close-to-life arithmetic, close-to-life 
spelling, close-to-life geography. We hear of 
whole school systems rebuilt on close-to-life 
foundations. We hear also scorn and scrapping 
orders for studies not held to be close-to-life. 

It is lucky that school men, for all their shifts 
of emphasis, have a wise way of getting what 
help they can from each new slogan while it 
lasts. Schooling surely ought to lean against 
life as a ladder against a wall. Does not the 
whole art of education lie in helping the child to 
get not only insight into what has been real and 
what is real now, but still more in turning his 
powers of body and mind on real persons, real 
things, real problems? Boys and girls must be 
educated not as live load on schoolhouse floors, 
but as incipient men and women. We have all 
seen those pitiful trees that Chinese gardeners 
sometimes grow—-with their crown stilted in thin 
air, with their roots naked and pruned, with 
only their remoter root-tips feeding in any soil. 

But none the less, parents here and there are 
uneasily wondering what will happen when this 
close-to-life proposal gets the whole road. For 
there are still fathers and mothers who believe 
that while we cannot do without tickets and 
time-tables on the journey of life, we have equal 
need for the guide book and the history that help 
us choose our destination. 
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STOCK TAKING 


“What kind of a school would my school be 
if every teacher in it were just like me?”—Se- 
lected. 


The first woman to teach undergraduates at 
Johns Hopkins, Miss Mildred Loring, Ph. D., has 
discovered that eighteen per cent. of her students 
in Psychology I are color blind. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Arthur D. Dean, who has been State Director 
of Vocational Education in New York State for 
the past nine years, has been elected to a profes- 
sorship in vocational education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and will enter upon 
his duties there at the coming sum- 
mer session, when he will give 
courses in current problems in voca- 
tional education. 

At the regular session he will not 
only give the aforementioned 
course, but also a course in current 
problems in practical arts education, 
and will conduct field work in voca-’ 
tional education. 

In a letter written to the editor he 
states that it is his expectation to 
divide as clearly as possible his new 
work into two divisions: First, dis- 
cussion of the problems entering 
into the teaching and administering 
of courses in the field of general education for 
children between twelve and sixteen where he 
will consider the place and function of indus- 
trial, agricultural, household and commer- 
cial arts in schools which offer these oppor- 
tunities for purposes other than those directly 
contributory to wage earning. Second, courses 
which approach the administration of voca- 
tional education from the standpoint of na- 
tional and state systems of vocational instruc- 
tion and their adjustment to industrial, social and 
economic needs as seen from the angle of the 
child labor expert, the manufacturer, the trade 
unionist and the educational administrator. 

He feels that he is particularly fortunate in 
having the opportunity of developing field work 
in and about New York City, where there is an 
opportunity for his students to study practically 
every type of vocational education now under 
consideration, including public and corporation 
courses; schools in department stores and fac- 
tories; county vocational schools; intermediate, 
all-day, evening, part-time and continuation 
schools; trade schools for men and women; in- 
dustrial art and technical high schools and vo- 
cational work in institutions. 

The numerous investigating and promoting 
societies in the city with their work related to 
vocational education offer him splendid oppor- 
tunities to co-operate with those who are both 
directly and indirectly concerned with programs 
for vocational education. 

Teachers College in dropping last year some 
of the more traditional forms of practical arts 
work was but paving the way for a new depar- 
ture, and the bringing of Dr. Dean, Dr. Sned- 
den and Professor Works, formerly of Wis- 
consin and for the past two years at Cornell Uni- 


versity in charge of the Department of Rural 
Education, to Teachers College is an advance 
step which will keep pace with the progress of 
vocational education which is bound to come out 
of the agitation for the Smith-Hughes bill and 
the setting up of state and national 
programs for vocational instruction. 


John W. Swartz of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Mark R. Jouett, Jr., of 
Boston, have become partners in the 
firm of Ginn and Company. Mr. 
Swartz was one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger city superintend- 
ents of Ohio with as high promise 
of success in administration as any 
man of his age in the state when he 
became an agent for Ginn and Com- 
pany, and his great success with 


ARTHUR D. DEAN, them has won for him this oppor- 


tunity. Mr. Jouett went into the employ of the 
firm upon graduation at Harvard and has been 
associated with Louis Parkhurst in the manu- 
facturing department, in which he has so distin- 
guished himself that this opportunity has also 
come to him. Efficiency wins this exceptional 
privilege. 
— 

Miss Jennie Burkes, Montgomery, Alabama, 
assistant to the state superintendent, is a woman 
with a most interesting career. Under forty, 
born on the Pigeon River of North Carolina, 
near Asheville, she came to Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee, with her parents at the age of seven. 
Her father, J. D. Burkes, a railroad man, still liv- 
ing at the age of fifty-nine, was the son of W. L. 
Burkes of Rockridge, Virginia. Her mother is 
of Scotch ancestors who came to the Virginia 
mountains about 1840, 

Miss Jennie studied at Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Curnberland Gap, but did not graduate; 
began teaching a rural school at eighteen, was 
elected county superintendent in 1913, where her 
success attracted nation-wide attention and her 
brilliant presentation of the problems of country 
schools and how she met them, made her assist- 
ant to State Superintendent Feagin of Alabama. 

L. H. Putney, known for fifteen years to the 
school public as manager of offices for two 
prominent school book houses in Atlanta and 
Dallas, has joined the staff of Little. Brown & 
Company, the oldest publishing house in the 
United States. Mr. Putney will represent this 
house in the West and South, covering territory 
now infrequently visited by the Little-Brown 
men. His headquarters will be in the Boston 
office. 


@-0-@-0-@ 
“Ifs” never corrected the past. “Ifs” about the past often help us shape the future. 


—William H. Allen, 
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PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


The following paragraph is the keynote - 
everything Dr. David Snedden thinks and says 
regarding secondary education :-— 

“The writer holds that the secondary school 
in some form or other must include er 
ties for vocational education, but he dozs not fer 
a moment admit that the fostering of voca- 
tional schools should in the slightest degree be 
allowed to diminish the interest in and efforts 
toward better liberal or general education, as 
long as pupils are willing to devote themselves 
to it.” 
~ No leader in education has thought more con- 
structively or expressed his thought more 
clearly as to the evolution of education beyond 
the elementary school than has Dr. .Snedden. 
No one has more discriminatingly kept dis- 
tinctly in mind those to go to the secondary 
school because they realize that they need it for 
life, and those who go there because they need 
it in order to go on to higher institutions of 

rning. 
ype is never a word or thought calculated 
even remotely to “put a lid” on the scholarly or 
professional aspirations of any young persons. 
On the other hand he always and vigorously 
protests against the right of any leader of 
thought or of administration to “put a lid” on 
any student’s ambition to know more than he 
wants to know and needs to know simply be- 
cause he will not or cannot take time to learn 
what some people want other young people to 
know that in no wise interests or concerns him. 


“ Secondary Education.” By David Snedden. Boston, 
Honghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 333 pages. 
Price, $1.50, net. 
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Dr. Snedden never puts a lid on any person or 
scheme, but he-does not deny the right of other 
people to “sit on any lid” because their grand- 
fathers “sat on that lid.” 

Unlike many critics of traditions he is less 
concerned with anyone’s enjoyment of the saved 
slabs that mark the pathway of ancient troops 
than he is in lining the highways with noble 
shade trees for the comfort of grandchildren 
who will pass that way. 

Dr. Snedden is never disrespectful to ances- 
tors, but he is much more interested in the way 
he will appear when he is among the ancestors 
of his grandchildren. 

We have seen no more wholesome book than 
Dr. Snedden’s “Problems of Secondary Educa- 
tion,” but we are not sure whether it will be of 
greater service to traditionalists or to progres- 
sives. It will not be easy for a traditionalist to 
snuggle down in his traditional conceit like a 
snug bug in a rug, and a progressive is more 
likely to go somewhere instead of rambling in a 
hazy way through a trackless but alluring forest. 


a a 


THE DUBUQUE TRIUMPH 


Few events have been more gratifying than 
the vote of Dubuque, Iowa, to provide $500,000 
for a new high school building and grade school 
Improvements, 

Under the leadership of Superintendent J. H. 
Harris, the board of education, the teachers and 
high school students, a vigorous campaign was 
waged. We have never known a school build- 
ing campaign that was so ardently, so devotedly, 
so fiercely carried on as was this, and as a re- 
sult 2,353 men voted for the half-million ex- 
penditure and only 789 against it, 2,261 women 
voted for it and only 320 against it, or in all 
4,614 for it and 1,109 against it, more than four 
to one. This for an industrial city of 42,000 is 
certainly a great victory. The Telegraph Her- 
ald on the day following the vote had this to say 
editorially :— 

“The word has been flashed to all parts of 
the state and country that Dubuque, during the 
coming year, is to spend half a million dol- 
lars for the building of a new high school and 
otherwise bettering the public school system of 
the city. What a different impression that will 
give millions of readers of the item to what they 
would have had, had the proposition been de- 
feated and the news had been flashed out that 
the city had voted against the proposed bond 
issue. 

“But Dubuque is not caring so much about 
what other people think of the city as they are 
about what Dubuque people think of themselves 
and the children who are looking to them to 
provide them educational facilities in the years 
to come. Dubuque is proud to know that the 
men and women of the city, in overwhelming 
numbers, stand for progress, for education and 
enlightenment, and it is proud to know that her 
men and women appreciate to the fullest that a 
city’s progress is based largely on the education 
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and intelligence of its citizens and are willing 
to provide for the future. 

“Wednesday, February 14, 1917, was a glo- 
rious day for the children of Dubuque and will 
go down in history as the date on which 
Dubuque people, fully aroused, gave the eity a 
new birth, a birth of progressiveness which 
must endure for the next half century or more. 

All America, educationally, has reason to be 
proud of the electorate of Dubuque. 
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GULICK’S MASTERPIECE 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick, founder. and patron saint 
of the Camp Fire Girls, is one of the most in- 
teresting educators whom we have known, He 
has done much for boys along many lines and 
always most efficiently, but in recent years he 
has majored in work for girls. Second only to 
the Boy Scouts is his achievement with Camp 
Fire Girls. Because of the difference in condi- 
tions this is really a much greater accomplish- 
ment. It is more artistic, more enlightening and 
no less patriotic, but it is not likely to be as im- 
portant numerically. 

But the Camp Fire Girls’ organization is only 
the point of departure for an extended work for 
and with all girls. ; 

For instance, he is on a great mission in New 
England. Boston University is his base of op- 
eration. There he is giving twelve lectures on 
making girls womanly, and has twelve demon- 
strations of efficient ways and means of inspir- 
ing girls to see the real nobility and glory in 
service; of attaining and retaining health, and 
of arousing patriotism which is intelligent, ar- 
dent and persistent. 

From Boston, under the direction of the uni- 
versity, Dr. Gulick gives the same two courses 
in several other New England cities at the same 
time. 

No one can estimate the significance to Bos- 
ton and the cities round about to have such a 
man, completely equipped for the work, master- 
ful in the message, compelling in the presenta- 
tion of all phases of work focused for the mak- 
ing of good girls, noble women and wise 
mothers. 


“CONSTANT MEDDLERS” 


A principal of a State Normal School adds 
this to his hearty endorsement of our “Major 
and Service Activities” editorial :— 

Some day when you are feeling par- 
ticularly full of fire, you may be ready 
to write a blazing editorial on parasit- 
ism on the educational profession. 
Sometimes it appears to me that every- 
body who can possibly do so has es- 
caped from the legitimate business of 
teaching and has become either a su- 
pervisor or a surveyor or an expert or 
a leader or a critic or almost anything 
and everything except a teacher. Our 
profession has on its back a load of 
critics and constant meddlers which no 


267 
otlier profession would tolerate. Why 
don’t you write it up? 


Why don’t we write such an editorial? It is 
too big a contract, and besides it might hit some 
of our best friends. It seems to be a disease like 
hay fever, which science has failed to cure. The 
difference is that there is no Bethlehem or 
Mackinaw to which the afflicted can hie them- 
selves and be immune for a season. There 
seems to be no closed season. And it is too 
profitable to meddle to expect any voluntary im- 
munity. It comes nearer making good men 
money mad of anything that has ever happened 
to the teaching profession. It is too bad to say 
anything that might check the first flow of un- 
earned gold to the school men’s pockets. We 
have been praying for some easy money for 
school men, and now that it has come far be it 
from us to shut oft the supply. It will dry up of 
itself all too soon and then the meddlers will 
shut up automatically. But I must not meddle 
with the meddlers, 

All this must not be taken too seriously. 

LEE AND DYER | 

The Boston Transcript had this to say re- 
garding the election of Joseph Lee as president 
of the Boston Board of Education, which prob- 
ably presents the situation more clearly than it 
has been done elsewhere :— 

“By all possible signs, Boston’s school com- 
mittee is ready this year for a remarkably suc- 
cessful period of accomplishment. Last night’s 
election of Joseph Lee to be the new chairman 
merely confirms a leadership to which he has 
long been assigned in matters educational, by 
his great interest in the subject, by his fertile 
habit of thought within the field and by his years 
of practical service. Any and all undertakings 
assumed by the school committee during his 
chairmanship should further be helped to suc- 
cess by the harmonious organization of the pres- 
ent membership. Of the new committeemen, 
Henry Abrahams easily proved by his liberal 
and high-minded campaign that he would repre- 
sent no irreconcilably specialized point of view 
whatsoever, but on the contrary the honest 
adaptability of a man who is seeking the whole 
public’s good first. Judge Sullivan is an able 
successor to Mr. Corcoran. We shall hear no 
more of useless friction of conflict between the 
school committee and the superintendent, or of 
difficulties involving the business agent. Bos- 
ton wants a superintendent who shall be some- 
thing better than an administrative clerk of the 
schools, and the present school committee will 
make certain that Dr. Dyer is left free to be 
something better than that.” 

There is one city that is not having eduéa- 
tional high jinks. 


THE JOLIET WAY 
Stanley Brown, principal of the Township 
High School and Junior College at Joliet, Illi- 


nois, who is always up-to-date, writes this let- 
ter :— 
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In his poem entitled “The Present 
Crisis,’ James Russell Lowell uses this 
language :— 

“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

The board of education of the Joliet 
Township High School, recognizing 
that new occasions are very rapid and 
unbidden, and that corresponding 
changes in established procedure must 
come, passed the resolution below, on 
recommendation of the superintendent, 
to take effect January 1, 1917. 

. Resolved: That, inasmuch as we wish 
to keep abreast of current movements 
and procedure, in the light reflected 
from our immediate environments, the 
board of education shall henceforth pur- 
chase all desk copies needed by teach- 
ers, and that such books shall remain 
the property of the school and be in the 
charge of the librarian of the school. 
Why should not all boards of education pay 
for desk books? Why beg them or graft them? 
MACON AND CHAUTAUQUA OF THE 
SOUTH 


In the Journal of Education we spoke enthu- 
siastically of an important movement that was 
on foot to organize a genuine Southern Chau- 
tauqua, one that will be allied with the great 
Chautauqua, Lake Chautauqua, the first one 
ever to be so allied. 

It was our great privilege to attend the meet- 
ing of organization and incorporation at Macon, 
Georgia, January 5, 1917. Dr. David Bancroft 
Johnson of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, presided. A. P. Bourland of the South- 
ern Education Board was the promotive genius. 
Arthur E. Bestor, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the great Chautauqua Association of 
America, was the authority and inspiration and 
Judge William L. Ransom of New York, attor- 
ney for the Chautauqua, Lake Chautauqua, was 
the legal guide. 

There were governors or other leaders from 
many Southern states. Macon was so enthusi- 
astic that $10,000 a year was pledged at once 
and a large tract of land given for permanent 
grounds. This makes the success of a great edu- 
cational-religious-social movement a certainty. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


At the annual meeting of the Rockefeller 
Foundation Charles E. Hughes and George E. 
Vincent were elected to fill vacancies created in 
the foundation and to serve until 1920. Dr. Vin- 
cent, as has already been announced, succeeds 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as president, Mr. 
Rockefeller becoming chairman of the board of 
trustees. The membership of the organization 
was also increased by the election of Julius 
Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
of Chicago, to serve until 1919, and Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, secretary of the General Education 
Board, to serve until 1918. Edwin Rogers Em- 
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breé, assistant secretary at Yale University, 
was elected secretary of the foundation to suc- 
ceed Jerome D. Greene, who has retired to en- 
ter private business. 
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A NOTABLE EXAMPLE 


The board of education of Munhall, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the “We expect to get it back” prin- 
ciple, paid the expenses of both the city super- 
intendent of schools and the high school princi- 
pal to the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Kansas City. Any city will get 
more than 100 per cent. dividend by such an in- 
vestment. Superintendent C. R. Stone has a 


prize in such a community and in such a board 
of education. 
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A CONTRAST 
Comparisons may be odious, but they are in- 
teresting. North Carolina gives President Ed- 
ward K. Graham of the State University but 
$245 per student for a working income, whereas 
Arizona -gives President Rufus B. vonKlein 


Smid of its State University $1,299, or nearly 
five times as much. 


DISADVANTAGES 


There are disadvantages in being as big as 
Columbia University in times like these, for 
there will inevitably be intense prejudices in 
violent action on both sides of such national and 
international issues as have arisen. 
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Military training, with uniforms and_ rifles, 
under the direction of United States army offi- 
cers, has been made a part of the Chicago High 
School course. By a vote of fourteen to three, 
with two members absent, the board of educa- 
tion has accepted the proposition of the War 
Department at Washington. 


President Lowell of. Harvard says: “The sal- 
aries of the instructing staff have not been 
raised for many years, although the cost of liv- 
ing has risen greatly; and many members of the 
staff ought to receive higher salaries than can 
be paid them today.” 


Whatever individual professors may say and 
do the universities of the United States are sure 


to be uncompromisingly loyal to our country in 
ithe present emergency. 


In answer to inquires we would say that the 
California Blue Bulletin on “Manners and Morals” 
can be had by writing to Dr. M. E. S. McNaught, 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 


Alderman is impressing all Portlanders that 
the “mixer spirit” will be the best possible ad- 
vertisement for the Pacific Northwest. 


Already 500 boys from the Portland, Oregon, 
high schools are being trained for guides for 
the N. E. A. in July. 


Start the anti-fly campaign at once. 
N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS. 

The President again took Congress by sur- 
prise on February 26 by asking the two houses 
to convene in joint session to hear his request 
for fuller authority to meet the emergency 
created by Germany’s ruthless submarine war- 
fare. Moderately and in carefully chosen words 
he reviewed the situation; and, disclaiming any 
intention of proposing or contemplating war, 
declared that the necessity for action might 
come at any time, and asked for authority to 
supply our merchant ships with defensive arms, 
and “to employ any other instrumentalities or 
methods that may be necessary and adequate 
to protect our ships and our people in the legiti- 
mate and general pursuits on the sea.” To these 
ends, and also to provide for adequate insurance 
against the present war risks, he asked for a 
sufficient credit. 


THE SINKING OF THE LACONIA. 

At the very moment when the President was 
addressing Congress, news was coming by cable 
of the torpedoing of the Cunard liner, Laconia, 
off the coast of Ireland. The Laconia, which 
was on the way from New York to Liverpool, 
was attacked by night without warning, two tor- 
pedoes being fired at her. Happily, there was 
no panic and most of the passengers and crew 
got away in boats and were picked up by a 
steamer. Of the seventy-five passengers on 
board, six were American citizens, and two of 
them, Mrs. Mary E. Hoy and Miss El’zabeth 
Hoy of Chicago, were drowned. There were 
twenty Americans also among the crew. Short 
of the sinking without warning of an American 
liner flying the American flag, there could 
scarcely be an incident coming more closely to 
the President’s view of “an overt act.” 

THE LATEST GERMAN PLOT. 

The publication of the official text of a letter 
in which the German Foreign Minister Zi:mer- 
man, on January 19, last, communicated to the 
German Minister von Eckhardt in Mexico, the 
intention of Germany to begin unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare on February 1, and instructed 
him, in case the United States did not remain 
neutral, to propose an alliance between Mexico 
and Japan against the United States is the sur- 
prise of the week, and, to the extreme pacifists, 
a very painful surprise. It shows the far-reach- 
ing and unscrupulous diplomacy of Germany. 
If this plot succeeded, Mexico was promised 
financial support, and possession of New Mex- 
ico, Texas and Arizona. What Japan was ulti- 
mately to get in return for her perfidy to the 
Allies is not disclosed, but presumably the 
Philippines and possibly Hawaii. 

SOME SIDE DISCLOSURES. 

Incidentally, these instructions from the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister go far to explain General 
Carranza’s recent extraordinary suggestion to 
neutrals that exports of food and muniticns to 
the entente allies be cut off. This suggestion 
was recognized at the time as one of German 


prompting, but it was not guessed that it was 
part of a deliberate plot to bring Mexico and 
Japan into the field as allies against the United 
States. Also, these disclosures are in line with 
the active pro-German propaganda in Mexico, 
and they throw light on the recent arrests on the 
Mexican border of men charged with being 
German intelligence agents, and the repeated 
rumors that German commerce raiders had their 
bases of supplies in Mexico. If such a plot as 
this could succeed, it would confront the United 
States with a very grave peril, and would bring 
the war directly to our doors. 


GETTING TOGETHER. 

The effect of the publication of the Zimmer- 
man letter—the genuineness of which was offi- 
cially vouched for by the President and Secre- 
tary Lansing—was immediate and _ striking. 
Confronted by the fact that the German Gov- 
ernment, prior to the severance of diplomatic 
relations, was trying to persuade Mexico and 
Japan to make a joint attack upon the United 
States, the pacifist and pro-German sentiment 
in Congress dropped almost to the vanishing 
point. The bill empowering the President to 
arm and defend American merchant ships 
against unlawful attack, and providing an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 to enable him to do so, 
was passed by the House by the overwhelming 
vote of 403 to 13. The members who voted 
against it were Benedict of California, Cary, 
Cooper, Nelson and Stafford of Wisconsin, Davis 
and Lindbergh of Minnesota, Helgeson of North 
Dakota and Wilson of Iowa, Republicans; 
Decker and Shackelford of Missouri and Sher- 
wood of Ohio, Democrats; and Meyer London 
of New York, Socialist. 

ALL ACTION BLOCKED. 


Although the sinking of the Laconia, and the 
disclosure of the German plot to array Mexico 
and Japan against the United States made the 
House practically a unit in support of the Presi- 
dent, the rules of the Senate made it possible for 
a dozen senators, by a determined filibuster, to 
prevent any action until the hour of final adjourn- 
ment at noon on March 4. This Sixty- 
fourth Congress, accordingly, passed out of ex- 
istence most ingloriously, leaving the President 
handicapped by its failure to grant the authority 
which he had asked for the national defence, and 
also leaving unenacted the Army Appropriation 
bill, the General Deficiency bill and many other 
important measures. It is a travesty upon popu- 
lar government and the rule of the majority when, 
in the gravest crisis the nation has ever con- 
fronted, a handful of senators can nullify the 
action of five hundred representatives and sena- 
tors, and make this country a laughing-stock 
before the world. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT. 
The President was quite within bounds when, in 
his statement to the people, issued immediately 


Continued_on page 278. 
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TRAINING IN MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
BY USE OF RECORDS 


[As used by Alberta Smith in the schools of Bozeman, 
Montana.] 


September—Beautiful pieces should all 
know :— 

“Souvenir-Drdla,” played by Maud Powell. 

“Whispering Hope.” sung by Louise Homer 
and Alma Gluck. 

“Humoreske,” Kathleen Parlow. 

“Sleep, Little Baby of Mine,” Elsie Baker, 


and others. 


we 


October—Grand opera :— 
“Hansel and Gretel,” Humperdink. 
Story and songs. 
“Susie, Little Susie.” 
The Dance. 
The Witches’ Dance. 


November—Classification of voices :— 
Soprano—Gadski. 
Mezzo-soprano. 
Contralto—Schumann-Heink. 
Tenor—Caruso. 

Baritone. 
Bass. 


December—Folk songs of the nations :— 
“Believe Me”—Irish. 
“Marseillaise”’—French. 

“The Watch on the Rhine”’—German. 
“All Through the Night”—Welch. 
“Drink to Me”—-English. 

“Old Kentucky Home”—American. 


January—A trip around the world :— 
England—May Pole Dance. 
Germany—Du Du. 
France—-Amaryllis. 

Italy—Santa Lucia. 
China—Cantonese. 
Hawaii. 

February—Instruments of the orchestra and il- 

lustrations. 

March—Four great composers :— 
Schubert—Art Songs, Erlkoenig. 
Wagner—-Opera. 
Strauss—Orchestra. 
Schumann—Violin. 


April—Opera and Oratorio :-— 

A short outline of the operas and these se- 
lections : 

Sextette—From “Lucia.” 

Spring Song—From “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

Pilgrims’ Chorus—“Tannhauser.” 

“Lift Up Thine Eyes”—“Elijah.” 


May—Review :— 
Soprano solo. 
Baritone solo. 
Violin solo. 

Cello solo. 
Orchestra selection. 
Quartette selection. 
Opera selection. 
Oratorio selection. 
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MOTHER-DAUGHTER -HOME CANNING 
CLUB 


BY 0. H. BENSON 
United States Department of’ Agriculture 

The Mother-Daughter Club especially 
planned so as to bring about a closer fellowship 
for the home work, in both social and economic 
activities, of the home as it affects both adult 
and the young daughter. The mother needs the 
fellowship and viewpoint of the young girls in 
order that she may be in touch with the educa- 
tional progress of the day, the social changes 
characterized by the interests and activities of 
the. girl as she comes fresh from classroom, lab- 
oratory and the instructor of the modern school, 
and the influence of the local community. The 
mother needs the youth, optimism and dream life 
of the girl in order that she, too, may remain 
young a great deal longer. 

The daughter, in turn, needs the reinforcement 
as well as the association of the mother or ex- 
perienced adult woman in order that she may 
secure from her a better balance and poise of 
character and thought for her young life. She 
needs the judgment, the decision, the benefit of 
years of study, experience, observations in order 
to save her from making the mistakes and per- 
haps experiencing much of the defeat and grind 
which has haunted so much of the life of the 
adult mother. 

This club project contemplates that the social 
group must have for its motive something defi- 
nitely and immediately helpful to the home and 
to the farm; consequently the home canning club 
has been assigned, as this affects not only the 
bank account, the yield per acre, the net profits 
to the farm, but insures a better balanced ration, 
and consequently, the better fed and more effi- 
cient membership of the home and community. 

The supply and cost of food, its proper care, 
preparation and serving is the practical and ef- 
fectual basis of housekeeping and home-mak- 
ing—a splendid key to the social, educational and 
domestic development of the American girl, and 
through her comes a realization of a well or- 
dered home, the first of importance in the mak- 
ing of a well ordered community. It is the best 
home interest project available because it enters 
the home by way of the back yard, the kitchen 
and gains entrance to the home _ work-shop, 
where truth is lived and told, and through this 
medium, or “key,” home canning, the leader is 
able to unlock the door and perform a real ser- 
vice to the mother, daughter and the home by 
coming unannounced by way of this economic 
club project, into the very life and thought of the 
entire family. 

One-half of the officers of the club group 
should be adult women, and one-half daughters. 
The literary program, demonstrations, illustra- 
tions. musical work, etc., should represent equally 
the women and girls—a truly co-operative en- 
terprise. 

From this club group it will be easy to main- 
tain a fair apportionment of work in the home 
activities such as in the home canning. In many 
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communities unmarried women and other adult 
women without the blessings and opportunity to 
associate with the young girls may become mem- 
bers of the club, providing they find some girl 
in the community who needs to be mothered 
through this kind of a club project for a year. 
In turn, orphan girls and others may become 
members if they will find a maiden lady or some 
mother who has been left alone and without a 
daughter, and will take this adult woman and 
agree to daughter her through the club work for 
at least a year. 

After this Mother-Daughter Canning Club has 
spent one year on the home canning project it 
will be ready for an increase of definite home 
project work, for the second year. The plan con- 
templates a course of four years, through which 
the canning work is carried, but during the sec- 
ond year definite cooking lessons are to be given 
in connection with the canning, for the third 
year a series of lessons and directions on can- 
ning, cooking and sewing, and during the fourth 
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year the work to be shaped up so as to cover 
four definite home interest subjects—namely, 
the home canning, cooking of food, sewing, and 
care and arrangement of the kitchen. Perhaps 
through the entire four years a system of cost 
accounting or records should be kept, so that all 
members of the project teams may have a very 
definite appreciation of the business manage- 
ment of the home and its interests. 

Age requirements: Girls, from ten to eighteen 
vears, inclusive; mothers, ail regardless of age 
who are interested in girls and home canning. 

The club project is to be confined mostly to the 
canning of fruits and vegetables during the sum- 
mer months, while soups and meats may be 
canned to advantage later in the season, when 
these subjects will be discussed, illustrated and 
demonstrated on programs during the year. 
The food products to be canned should be raised 
in so far as possible by club members or they 
may be purchased at the market, gathered wild 
or “canned on shares.” : 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 


Recent years have taken the regular annual 
convention of the International Kindergarten 
Union to the South, the Pacific coast, and the 
Middle West; but this year brings it to the far 
East again, and from May 7 through the 11th 
Boston plays the hostess to the twenty-fourth 
convention, a role which has not been hers for 
fifteen years. 

In those years the membership of the union has 
grown from 7,500 to nearly 20,000, so great an 
increase as to give it third rank among the edu- 
cational organizations of the world. Its affilia- 
tion with the National Congress of Mothers, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Na- 
tional Council of Women, and the National Edu- 
cation Association is ample proof of its vital in- 
terest in many problems in addition to those 
most immediately related to the organization, 
maintenance and improvement of the kinder- 
gartens of the country. 

The six officers of the union represent widely 
separated sections of the United States, thus 
insuring a live connection with the kindergarten 
situation throughout the country. Our presi- 
dent, Miss Catharine Watkins, is director of pub- 
lic kindergartens in Washington, D. C., our two 
vice-presidents, Miss Binzel and Miss Meisner, 
are in kindergarten work in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and Fllensburg, Washington; our secre- 
taries, Miss Park and Miss Murray, belong in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; and the auditor, Miss Harvey, is from 
Brooklyn, New York. Active correspondence 
with members in Canada, Europe, Japan, Aus- 
tralia and other foreign lands serves at the same 
time to give the work truly international scope. 
There is something very comforting in these 
days when the whole world seems rent asunder 


in the fact that work for little children still 
unites the women of many nations! 

The work of the union grows steadily, and 
there is no doubt but that much of the growth 
of the kindergarten throughout the country is 
due to its influence. By its recent efforts a 
kindergarten division has been maintained in con- 
nection with the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tron in Washington, and many very valuable 
statistics and pamphlets dealing with the kinder- 
garten have been published and sent freely 
throughout the country; moreover those in 
charge of this division are glad at any time to 
furnish information regarding any phases of 
kindergarten work. 

The Boston meetings are being planned with 
especial reference to the work in the grades as 
well as the kindergarten, for the union has as one 
of its.chief aims the closer affiliation between 
kindergarten and grades, and it is hoped that 
teachers of older children will avail themselves 
of the inspiration of these meetings. A later 
number of the Journal of Education will contain 
more specific information concerning some of 
the more important addresses and speakers, and 
some account of the charming festivities which 
are being arranged for our guests. 

The headquarters of the convention will be at 
the Somerset, Commonwealth Avenue. Guests 
desiring information regarding other hotels or 
boarding houses should apply to the chairman of 
the committee on accommodations, Miss Frances 
Tredick, 36 Alpine Street, Malden, Massachu- 
setts; those wishing information about “routes 
and rates” to Dr. Henry Babcock, 31 Trinity 
Court, Boston. 

Come and make “Boston 1917” a success! 
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AMUSING 


The following appeared in the Journal of Education 
“March 9, 1916 :— 


BEST OF GEOGRAPHY AND ENGLISH. 


One of the best plans that we have seen for “testing” 
‘the ability of eighth grade pupils to use what they know 
of “how to learn geography” and their skill in telling 
what they learn is shown in the work done in Ventnor 
‘City, New Jersey. Halliday R. Jackson, principal of an 
‘elementary school, wrote the following letter to the eighth 
grade. The pupils sent him an answer the next day. 
They were expected to consult all possible books and to 
seek information from any persons who could enlighten 
them. They were to take notes of what they learned and 


from these “notes” they answered the letter which fol- 
lows :— 


Ventnor City, N. J., 
February 10, 1916. 
To the Eighth Grade :— 
I am planning a trip to Detroit. To what books can 
you refer me giving information concerning Detroit? 


Please state the page in each and the important points 
covered. 


What institutions should I visit? What industries 
should I see? Is it merely by chance that these indus- 
tries have been located at Detroit? 

How shall I go to Detroit? What will be the advan- 
tages of the route which you suggest? What will be the 
character of the country through which I pass and how 
can I arrange my traveling so as to see much of it? 
‘What are the important industries along this route and 
what cities are centres of each? An early answer will 
‘De appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Halliday R. Jackson. 

If any one has seen a better way to encourage children 
‘to use their intelligence in learning something and 
to effectively use their ability to have others profit by 


their acquired knowledge we shall be pleased to know of 
it. 


The following appeared in Secretary D. W. Spring; 
er’s N. E. A. Bulletin, December, 1916:— 


A SUGGESTION. 


The Western Teacher in its November issue repro- 
duced a letter written by a superintendent of schools a 
few weeks before he started for the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Detroit. He sent a copy 
of the letter to each of the eighth-grade rooms. Will it 
not be a good idea for each of the more than 1,000 super- 
intendents who will be attending the meeting at Kansas 
City next February to present a somewhat similar prob- 
lem to their eighth-grade children? 

“To the Eighth Grade :— 

“T am planning a trip to Detroit. To what books can 
you refer me, giving information concerning Detroit? 


_ Please state the page in each and the important points 


covered. 

“What institutions should I visit? What industries 
‘should I see? Is it merely by chance that these indus- 
tries have been located at Detroit? 

“How shall I go to Detroit? What will be the ad- 
vantages of the route which you suggest? What will be 
the character of the country through which I pass and 
how can I arrange my traveling so as to see much of it? 
What are the important industries along this route and 
what cities are centres of each? 

“An early reply will be appreciated. 


“Yours very truly.” 
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MONTANA 8,000,000 YEARS OLD 


Professor B. Brown of the American Museum has res- 
cured from Montana depths petrified bones of animals 
that roamed over the Montana region from 3,000,000 to 
8,000,000 years ago. 

The most important find is a trachodont, or duck billed 
dinosaur. He was forty-five feet long and weighed 
about a ton. His tail was fifteen feet long, his body 
twenty-five feet, and his skull four or five feet. Profes- 
sor Brown has his entire petrified skeleton. In the 
trachodont’s jaws were 2,500 teeth, and he used to walk 
with his two powerful hind legs and his tail, like a tripod, 
snatching the succulent leaves from the tops of trees. 
He also browsed on marine vegetation, and being am- 
phibious could keep his head under water for a long 
time. 

Another complete skeleton is a ceratopsian, or horned 
dinosaur, which had horns on its face. There are parts 
of a huge plated dinosaur, parts of two other trachodonts, 
and a carnivorous dinosaur, who, he thinks, killed all the 
others in some gigantic battle, but received a death 
wound when he tackled the last of the herbivorous din- 
osaurs. 


ED HOWE’S BEST 

Ed Howe of Kansas has many good stories, but 
Governor Capper says he considers the Kelsey story 
the best. As Howe tells it, it runs like this:— 

“Mr. Coulter was an insignificant little man, good and 
industrious, but like millions of men had lived and 
died without making a ripple. He died. His wife 
wanted a good funeral and wanted Mr. Howe to man- 
age it. Mr. Howe had no time, but he chanced to 
meet Mayor Kelsey, a great lodge man who had 
managed a hundred great funerals. He cast the Coulter 
funeral wholesale on Mr. Kelsey. Mr. Kelsey was in 
his element. He got the biggest men of the town for 
pallbearers. He arranged for flowers. He whispered 
words of comfort and sympathy to the grieving widow. 
He marched the procession down Main street, in the 
sweltering heat, with the pallbearers walking alongside 
of the hearse, bareheaded. The body was shipped out 
of town. Mr. Kelsey was everywhere, managing, di- 
recting, dropping a sympathetic tear. The casket was 
lifted into the baggage car, the door closed. Wiping 
the perspiration from his brow, with his finger, Mr. 
Kelsey stepped over to Mr. Howe, and in a stage 
whisper, inquired, ‘Who was he?’” 


PROPER CREDITS 
Dear Mr. Winship :— 

I want to extend to you the credit which is properly 
due for bringing the second Iowa Elimination Re- 
port to the attention of school men over the country. 
I have felt, under the circumstances, that it would 
have been wise had some of the contributions been 
signed by the individual members, or at least credited 
to them. The work on language and grammar was 
chiefly done by Beveridge of Council Bluffs. You 
know him and know him as a splendid worker. The 
work on reading is chiefly the work of Hanson of 
Burlington, while the work on civics and physiology 
is entirely by Betts of Cornell College. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. Wilson. 


a 


God Almighty no more makes teachers than He makes lawyers or doctors. Training and 


experience make a lawyer. Training and experience make a doctor. Training and experience 
make a teacher.—Hon. J. L. McBrien, United States Bureau of Education. 
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BOOK TABLE 


STORY OF MY LIFE AND WORK. By G. Freder- 
ick Wright, LL. D., Oberlin College, author of “The 
Ice Age in North America and Yes Bearings Upon 
the Antiquity of Man.” Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca 
Sacra Company. Cloth. 476 pp. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 

If this book is as ardently welcomed by Dr. Wright's 
other friends as it is by us, it will give joy to thousands. 
Our acquaintance and admiration of Dr. Wright date 
back to the years before he was famous. It was before 
his first book was written, but not before he was pas- 
sionately devoted to that study of nature which has led 
him to write books that 40,000 earnest men and women 
have purchased, while unnumbered thousands have read 
his scientific articles in the various magazines. It was an 
inspiration never to lose its impression to be with him 
while following one of the series of Terminal Moraines 
which he had insisted existed, but which he had never be- 
fore seen. At seventy-nine years of age, in the full 
vigor of manhood, he gives his readers a fascinating 
story of sixty years of intensely active life as a scientist 
and as a scientific theologian. He gives great satisfac- 
tion, as well as pleasure, to a vast number of friends 
and scarcely less to those who have known him only 
through his writings. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL, A STUDY OF ORIGINS 
AND TENDENCIES. By Frank Webster Smith, 
Ph. D. Introduction by John Calvin Hanna. New 
York: Sturgis and Walton Company. Cloth. 460 pp. 
Price, $2.00, net. 

The distinguishing feature of this book, as one real- 
izes from the first paragraph to the last, is that it is not 
a book, made by a book maker, but is the ripe fruitage 
of years of extensive and intensive research and schol- 
arly brooding. 

It is neither smart nor clever, but it is the greatest 
study yet made of one feature of the high school, its 
origin, traditions, and tendencies. There is no other 
book like it, there are no other fifty books from which 
one can obtain what is to be found here, and found as 
one would wish to have it served to him. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD PRIMER. By Sarah 
Withers, Hetty S. Browne, and W. K. Tate. Rich- 
mond, Va.: B. F- Johnson Company. 

As beautiful a primer as art has made, as pedagogi- 
cal an effect as has ever come to the little people, as 
fascinating a child’s book as mother, teacher or child 
could ask for home or school. 

Here the South presents a book that has no preju- 
dice lurking in its pages, no local traditions nursed, a 
book that can be used in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco with as keen artistic relish as in 
Richmond, Charleston, Mobile or New Orleans. 

Miss Withers, Mrs. Browne and Mr. Tate came near 
being the Big Three in Southland elementary education 
and among book makers they are as national as any 
of our great primer makers. 

For artistic effect this primer leaves nothing to be 
desired, while the classification of selections into “To 
Be Read to the Children,” “To Be Read by the Chil- 
dren,” and “To Be Memorized,” is scientific and peda- 
gogic. 

EDUCATED DOGS OF TO-DAY. By Kate San- 
born. By Edgar B. Sherrill, 270 Congress Street, 
Boston. Price, $5.15. 

Miss Kate Sanborn has created a wonderfully fine 
“Limited Edition” book, which will be most appealing 
to all lovers of the dog. It is printed on French hand- 
made paper with photogravure frontispiece; profusely 
illustrated; 934x1234; pound in boards, and incased in 
attractive box. No matter for which field of activity 
the dog may be loved, this work through its breadth of 
vision and vivid record may be relied upon to find a 
welcome place in any dog lover’s library. Apart from 
the text, which is written in the author’s enjoyable 
manner, no effort has been spared to_ make this work 
one of in the of its 
typography, and engravings. ere are nine chapters 
as follows: Dogs Famed E Life Saving, Dogs of the 
Police Department, Dogs of the Fire Department, 
Dogs as Military Adjuncts, Brotherhood of Hero Dogs, 
Trained Dogs of the Stage, Dogs as Friends and Com- 


panions, Dogs of Burden and Service, The Intelligent 
Hunting Dog. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING. By Harry William Temple. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. (8 by 9%.) 

The school world has been earnestly demanding a 

new leadership in school drawing. Drawing as a fine 
art has long held sway, and industrial drawing, pure 
and simple, has been skilfully presented, but a 
genuinely practical book has been slow in making its 
appearance. It is here now and in a way to meet won- 
derfully well the new need. 
__In this one book of 141 pages, full of illuminating 
illustrations, the pupil has all the directions, explana- 
tions, outlines, and plates necessary for an _ elaborate 
course, and there is not a paragraph or illustration that 
is not clear as crystal and with many candle power 
tlumination. 


TREES AT LEISURE. By Anna Botsford Comstock, 
Ithaca, N. Y.: The Comstock Publishing Company. 
Photographically illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

That trees are at leisure in winter time is a thought 
which of itself justifies this beautiful book. “It is in- 
deed a superficia! acquaintance that depends upon the 
garb worn for half the year.” “The summer is the 
tree’s period of reticence, when, behind its mysterious 
veil of green, it is so busy with its own life processes 
that it has no time for confidences, and may only now 
and then fling us a friendly greeting.” These are mere 
samples of the sentences which give a glow of literary 
power in the illumination of nature at leisure. Almost 
every sentence is a message and every message has a 
mission, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Teacher as Artist.” By H. H. Horne. Price, 70c.— 
“Self-Cultivation in English and the Story of the Ime 
perfect. By George H. Palmer. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

“The Training of Men for the World's Future.” By €. 
F. Thwing. Price, $1.25. New York: Platt & Peck Co. 

Cleveland Education Survey: “The Cleveland School 
Survey.” | By L. P. Ayres.—‘Household Arts and School 
Lunches. By A. C. Boughton.—“Wage Earning and 
Education.” By R. R, Lutz.—“The Garment Trades.” By 
E. Bryner.—“Dressmaking and Millinery.” By E. Bry- 
ner.—“The Public Library and the Public Schools.” By 
Ayres and McKinnie.—“School Organization and Adminis- 
tration.” By L. P. Ayres. Cleveland, Ohio: Survey Com- 
mittee of Cleveland Foundation. 

“Classroom Spanish.” By M. A. Solano.—‘Elements 
of German Grammar for Review.” By Haertel and Cast. 
Price, 50c.—"*Notebook of Modern Languages.” By I. H. 
B. Spiers.—‘“Practically Drawing.” By H. W. Temple 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“School-Day Philosophy.” By R. G. Cholmeley-Jones. 
Price, 50c. New York: John Lane Company. 

“Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study.” By P. J. 
Zimmers, Madison, Wisconsin: Parker Educational Com- 
pany. 

“Trees at Leisure.” By A. B. Comstock. Price, 50c. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing Company. 

“The Practical Use of Books and Libraries.” By G, O. 
Ward. Price, $1.25. Boston: The Boston Book Company. 

“Modern European History.” By C. D. Hazen. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire.” 
Price, 75e. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Modern High School.” By C. H. Johnston. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

“Hygiene in Mexico.” By A. J. Pani. Price, $1.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“A Practical Physics Manual.” By Ahrers, Harley and 
Burns. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 


Co. 

“The Child’s World: Primer.” By Withers, Brown and 
Tate. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“German Without Tears.” Book One, nrrice. ?4c.; Book 
Two, price, 32c.; Book Three, price, 40c.—‘Housecraft 
Arithmetic.” By T. Mellor and H. H. Pearson. Price, 45c, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Just Stories.” By A. Klingensmith.—‘“Old Tunes, 
New Rimes and Games.” By M. R. Hofer. Price, 25c, 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth, 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE REWEDY CO.. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


JULY. 
7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Meetings to be Held 
MARCH. 


M. G. Clark, Sioux City, sec- Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 


retary. Montrose, secretary. 


Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E, M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


“the changing social order” found 
their way into almost every session 


- 15-17: South Carolina State Teach- t 

q ers’ Association, Columbia. aay ocroaite NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
22-24: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ 

DW Association. Sioux City. L. H. 29-81: Colorado Education Asso- MASSACHUSETTS. 

| Minnkle, Fort Dodge, president; ciation, Western Division, Grand BOSTON. _Internationalism and 
| 


93-24: North Central Association of 3l-November 2: Colorado _Educa- 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. tion Association, Southern Division, 


of the Religious Education Associa- 


tion here this week. In the most 


Missouri Athletic Association Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr, Pueblo, critical week in the country’s rela- 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. Chester secretary. tions, speakers at this unusual con- 
7 B. Curtis, St. Louis, president; NOVEMBER. yention calmly discussed hope for 


i h, Illi- 


tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 


nois, secretary. 

23-25: Thirteenth National Confer- 
ence on Child Labor. Baltimore. 
National Child Labor Committee 
headquarters, 105 - East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 

29-81: Northern South Dakota 


the future of nations. 

The. following officers were 
elected: Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den of Columbus, Ohio, president; 
President Lemuel H. Murlin of 
Boston University, vice-president; 
David R. Forgan of Chicago, treas- 
urer; Rev. Dr. Henry Frederick 


bridge. 
29-31: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Cairo. 


29-31: Northeast Iowa Teachers As- 
sociation. Dubuque. 


29-31: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic. Mary C. 
Larson, Corning, president; J. M. 
Ireland, Villisca, secretary. 


80-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondarv Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry E. Brown, 
Kenilworth, Illinois, secretary. 


APRIL. 


| 

Educational Association. Mo- 

| 


‘Teaching by the UNDERWOOD STEREOGRAPH SYSTEM 


Notice to Superintendents, Principals, Tecchers 


UNDERW OOD’S 


EASY FUND-RAISING PLANS FOR SCHOOLS 
Provide the Means to Obtain Educational Material 


WITHOUT COST TO THE SCHOOLS eS * 


Just the help you need to supply -_ schools with splendid teaching aids— 

-7: Southeast I T , w anterns—lantern slides—stereographs—stereoscopes—without if costing your 

| or Board one The“ WORLD VISUALIZED” SCHOOL 

Cruikshank, Mt. Pleasant, presi- SERIES in STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES, edited by F. M. 

: "Bowles McMurry, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary Teaching, Columbia University, 
and 24 assistant teaching experts 


48-14: Hlincis State Teachers’ Asso- Comprising the Underwood Visual Instruction System 


Pa cia ivision. is endorsed by the highest school authorities, and in hourly use in thousands of schools. In New 
f! Serer Southwestern Division York City alone, it has been installed in more than 250 of the Public Schools. 
q st St. Louis. 


2-5: California Teachers’ Association. 
Bay Section. Oakland. C. J. Du 
Four, president. 


dent; Miss Bessie 
Ottumwa, secretary. 


THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION—or Teaching by Sense Ex- 
perience—is the greatest advance in short-cut, concrete teaching of the century, and meets the 


9.14: ‘ 
12-14: Louisiana Teachers Associa needs of the schools as nothing else does on such subjects as: 


ation, Alexandria. 


: | Bove Agriculture Civic Betterment Home and Life of the Physical Geography 
13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- Composition People ond 
jati iography eology iterature aces o ankin 
Ht ‘ ciation, Central Division. Bloom Botan General History Manual Training Topics for the Grades 
H ington. Child Life History of America Mythology Transportation 


Cities and City Life Nature Study 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS. You can have the use of the material while you are 
raising the funds for its purchase, if you adopt one of our FUND-RAISING PLANS at once. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


33 Years of Recognized Supremacy 
New York 


417 Fifth Avenue, Dept. O. 


Home Economics ne Life, etc. 


25-28: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation. Louisville. 


30-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 

ny Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry’ E. 

Brown, Kenilworth, Hlinois, sec- 

retary. 


30-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges, James Millikin University, 
Decatur, 
MAY. 
4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 


Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 


STEREOGRAPH NO. 384---Battleship 


**Ohio’’ passing through Culebra Mountain in £00-foot cut of Panama Canal towards Pacific 
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In Your Joy 

crease Your Salary 
Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 


and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 

Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘“‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulmess, 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 


156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


Nervous Disorders 
indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity 


The nervous system is nourished by the 
phosphatic salts, assimilated from the 
food. When overwork or mental strain 
causes a depletion of the phosphates, the 
nerve-strength is weakened, and head- 
ache, brain-fag, or general debility 
usually follows. Whenever there is a 
nervous breakdown, an adequate supply 
of phosphates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates are 
available in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
a successful remedy for nervous disorders. 
It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


G46 6-16 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 


announces the opening of its Department of Information at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and solicits interest and co-operation in its work of assembling first hand 
data, reports and other material relative to current school experiments. 

The Department proposes to make information of this kind easily available to 
teachers, workers in educational, and civic and philanthropic organizations, and to 
the general public. 

To this end a reading room with a special library of professional books, periodi- 
cals, bulletins and reports is maintained, in addition to the service offered by the 
Secretary’s office, and special exhibits will be assembled from time to time. 

The exhibit of psychological tests displayed at Columbia University during the 
recent meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science con- 
stitutes a permanent exhibit. Additional material of this kind will be gladly re- 
ceived, as it is proposed to make the collection as complete as possible. 

The Bureau is able to offer the facilities of its Department of Information with- 
out charge, and it is hoped all material assembled miay be freely used by educa- 
tors and students of education. 

The reading room is open daily from 9 to 6 o’clock, and on Tuesday and Friday 


evenings from 8 to 10. Special conferences with the Secretary may be arranged by 
appomtment, 


Address communications to 


JEAN LEE HUNT, Secretary 


Department of Information 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


COST MORE—USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


A Holden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives of the Books, Re- 
inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cope of Chicago, general secretary. 


New Englanders among the honor-. 


ary vice-presidents are: Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence, President William H. 
P. Faunce of Brown University; 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot of Boston; 
Dean George Hodges of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, 
and President Mary E. Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke College. 

Directors at large from New Eng- 
land are: Dean Charles R. Brown, 
D._D., of New Haven; George W. 
Coleman of Boston, and Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot of Boston. George W. 
Mehaffey, secretary of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., was designated director 
for Massachusetts. 


FRAMINGHAM. The 
school surveyors appointed in 
accordance with a vote of the 
town meeting reported last month. 
The report was published in full in 
the Framingham News and _ was 
taken up at a public meeting. The 
committee consisted of Professor 
George Strayer of Columbia 
University, Professor E. C. Moore 
of Harvard University, and Superin- 
tendent J. H. Van Sickle of Spring- 
field. They recommended additional 
and improved school buildings, and 
an “intermediate school” as _fol- 
lows: “ (1) providing for those who 
are to go on to high school and 
college an earlier opportunity to be- 
gin work in foreign languages, in 
the mathematics commonly taught 
in the high school, in history and in 
science, and thus saving a year and 
perhaps even two in the time at 
present spent by the student in get- 
ting an education; (2) a course 
placing relatively less emphasis than 
at present given to the traditional 
subjects of the upper grammar 
grades and affording an opportunity 
for boys to become familiar with 
several representative types of in- 
dustrial processes, such as wood- 
working, iron working, printing, 
electrical wiring, cement work, 
brick-laying, etc., and for girls in the 
household arts: cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, etc.; (3) a 
course for those who intend later to 
ursue the commercial course in the 
high school. In this course special 
attention should be given to com- 
mercial English, commercial geog- 
raphy, and industrial history; type- 
writing should be begun in the 
eighth school year and stenography 


three 


in the ninth, and students who elect 
one or more of the languages of 
commerce should begin that study 
by the direct method in the seventh 
year. 


CAMBRIDGE. The National 
Canners’ Association has offered to 
Harvard University annually for a 
period of three years the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of investigating the subject of 
food poisoning, or so-called ptomaine 
poisoning, with special reference to 
canned goods. The investigation is 
to be carried on at the Harvard 
Medical ,School, under the direction 
of Dr. M. J. Rosenau, professor of 
preventive medicine and hygiene. 

The offer is made by the National 
Canners’ Association and accepted 
by Harvard University on the under- 
standing that the investigation shall 
be conducted and the results thereof 
published with entire academic 
freedom. 

Formal presentation to Harvard of 
the valuable library on psychological 
subjects which the late Professor 
Hugo Minsterberg had built up dur- 
ing his lifetime was made last week 
through Curt H. Reisinger, a 
member of the class of 1912. 

The library consists of about 10,000 
books, reprints, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, charts and other papers. The 
3,000 books inthe collection contain 
all the latest and most valuable works 
on experimental and applied psy- 
chology. _ It includes such material 
of practical value as books on the 
application of psychology to adver- 
tising, to merchandising, to educa- 
tion and to the moving film. 

The library was purchased by the 
donors from the Miinsterberg estate, 
and was presented to Harvard as a 
memorial to Professor Minsterberg. 


ANDOVER. Compulsory mili- 
tary training was substituted for 
compulsory athletics at Phillips 
Academy last week. A regular of- 
ficer will be assigned to train the 
boys. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. A Tufts en- 
dowment fund campaign similar to 
those which have been so successful 
at Yale and Brown was inaugurated 
last week. The system now pro- 
posed involves annual contributions 
on the part of the graduates and will 
be administered by a board of di- 
rectors working in co-operation 


with the general Alumni Association 
of the college. 

SAUGUS. The school committee 
has voted a $50 increase in the high 
school maximum, making it $750. 
Only six weeks ago the committee 
voted a $50 increase which brought 
the maximum to $700. Correspond- 
ing increases will be made in the 
elementary grades soon. The board 
also. voted that in the future 
the minimum salary for -high school 
teachers will be $600 and for the ele- 
mentary grades $500. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN. This city has the 
distinction of having a janitor with 
brains enough to invent a balloon in 
which all the instruments will keep 
on the level no matter what freaks 
the balloon _ plays. The United 
States government has adopted it 
for both the army and navy, but 
Christian Haga _ stays by his 
educational job. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. George 
Alan Works, professor of rural 
education at Cornell, becomes asso- 
ciate professor of education at 
Teachers College. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MONTCLAIR. Superintendent 
Don C. Bliss has made a study of 
“double promotions,’ which have 
been greatly facilitated here, and has 
demonstrated that only a small per- 
centage prove injurious. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARLISLE. John Francis, Jr., 
will next month assume his duties as 
superintendent of the Carlisle Indus- 
trial School. For three years he was 
chief of the land division of the In- 
dian Office in Washington, and is 
promoted to the Carlisle superin- 
tendency from the head of the edu- 
cational division in Washington. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


ANDERSON. Madison County 
is being filled with individual hog 
houses and model wooden poultry 
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Perfect Touch 
typewriting 


is the latest idea in 
typewriting instruction 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


is the latest improvement in typewriters. 
The two go hand in hand—for perfect touch typewrit ing is only 
possible on one machine—the Se/f Starting Remington. 
Send to us for illustrated folder which tells you all about this 
latest machine and latest method. 


In the last International Typewriting Contest, Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz, Amateur Champion, 
established a sew world’ s speed record (137 words per minute net, 1 46.7 gross, for half an hour) onthe 


SELF STARTING REMINGTON 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ancorporated) 
Remington Building, 374 Broadway, New York 


houses, through an idea in manual 
training worked out for farm boys 
at the Manual Training High School 
in this city. N. F. Fultz is head of 
the work. The boys make their 
plans to scale in the mechanical 
drawing room, and the bill of ma- 
terials is made out also as part of 
the work. Small barns, farm gates 
and the like are built, and the plan 
has worked so successfully for a 
year that it is to be elaborated 
through the entire four-year course, 
including the foundry with work on 
farm machinery, where the boys are 
taught how to make parts for re- 
pairing machinery. Practical black- 
smithing is part of the course. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The salary of the 
superintendent is $10,000, the assist- 
ant superintendent, each of the ten 
district superintendents, ex- 
aminer, $5,000; four supervisors, 
$4,000 each; principal Normal Col- 
lege, $5,500. 


JOLIET. The Joliet Township 
High School, Stanley Brown, prin- 
cipal, has always led the van, and 
once again it is ahead 
cession in making a junior college 
of a township high school. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. _ State Superin- 
tendent A. M. Deyoe’s biennial re- 
port, just issued, shows that 3,500 
pupils were enrolled in the high 
school normal training courses dur- 
ing the years of 1915-1916. Eleven 
hundred certificates to teach were 
granted to graduates from this 
course at the close of the school 


year in June. ang, recommenda- 
Mr. 


tions made by eyoe are the 
following: School boards reduced 
to two classes; re-writing of school 
laws; provision for state school 
building architect and sanitary en- 
gineer; health inspection of all 
school children; better school facili- 
ties in mining districts; further state 
aid to normal training high schools, 
consolidated, industrial, and voca- 
tional schools; higher salaries and 
retirement fund for teachers; assist- 
ant county superintendents to make 
closer supervision of rural schools 
possible; additional elementary 
normal schools. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. The support 
of public school workers in the pres- 
ent international crisis was pledged 
to President Wilson in resolutions 
adopted at the annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The wording was:— 

“Met as we are, in the midst of a 
great world crisis which threatens 
the safety and honor of our own 
country, the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association, representing in its 
membership all the educational sys- 
tems and interests in the United 
States, does hereby solemnly and 
unitedly declare its confidence and 
our loyalty to the President of the 
Republic, Woodrow Wilson, in his 
supreme efforts to maintain the dig- 
nity and honor of our nation.” 

The action was taken at the annual 
business meeting, at which Dr. 
Thomas E. Finnegan, deputy com- 
missioner of education of New York, 
was named president, and Atlanta, 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


FOR YOUR 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
DEMOCRAT (PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


Ga., was chosen as the 1918 conven- 
tion city. 

Boston was only a few votes be- 
hind Atlanta. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. The Boys’ Pig, 
Corn and Poultry Clubs of the 
state will be reorganized for 1917 in 
the near future. Plans are now 
under way with the county agents 
to have all boys’ clubs joined into 
one club, to be called the “Boys’ 
Agricultural Club.” 

rovision has been made to in- 
corporate the rules of the Pig, Corn 
and Poultry Clubs, and the new 
plan will in no way interfere with 
the endless chain system in pig 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °c 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 


Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col. 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


THE WAY 
TO A GOOD 


CHICAGO 


PROMPT - RELIABLE - EFFICIENT _ 
POSITION! ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Building 


THE 


MeCullough Teachers’ Agency 


1A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F. McCullough Geo. 

Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


clubs or the former regulations of 
the other clubs as followed out last 
year. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. JOSEPH. Pupils of the 
Neely School, with a press and a 
smali quantity of type, are editing 
and printing The Neely | School 
Record. The workmanship is of 
very high grade, the business man- 
agement seems to have proved 
very efficient in “ad” getting, and the 
text is readable indeed. | 

R. N. Malone is principal of the 
school. 


NEBRASKA. 


CENTRAL CITY. The Farm 
Organizations of Nebraska are wag- 
ing a strenuous campaign for rural 
school development, emphasizing the 
feature of community control. The 
long study of the problem by the 
organizations was put before the 
rural school educational conference 
at Lincoln last week. The educa- 
tional committee of the Farm Or- 
ganizations includes: W. H. Camp- 
bell, Central City, chairman; John 
Gilmore, Valley, secretary; Con 
McCarthy, York; C. H. Gustafson, 
ex-officio, Mead; M. F. Rickard, 
Guide Rock; C. V. Svoboda, St. 
Paul. 


OHIO. 


DAYTON. Superintendent Frank 
W. Miller, four members of the 
Board of Education and two mem- 
bers of the Dayton Bureau of Re- 
search went to Minneapolis, en route 
to Kansas City, to study latest steps 
under Dr. F. E. Spaulding’s adminis- 
tration. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Miss Katherine ° 


T. Brice, one of the supervisors of 
the city, has resigned and will spend 
several months in literary work be- 
fore accepting another position. 
The fourth annual short course 
for city and county superintendents 
and graded school principals will be 
held at the University of Minnesota, 
April 4 to 7, under the joint auspices 


of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the College of Education. 
On the days immediately preceding 
the short course will be held con- 
ferences of high school teachers of 
English, history, mathematics, and 
commercial branches. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 269. 


after adjournment, he declared that 
the situation was unparalleled in the 
history of the country, or of any 
modern government, and added, with 
just scorn, that “a little group of wil- 
ful obstructionists, representing no 
opinion but their own, has rendered 
the great government of the United 
States helpless and contemptible.” 
The twelve Senators who, led by 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, 
joined in the filibuster, were Clapp, 
Cummins, Gronna, Kenyon, La Fol- 
lette, Norris and Works, Republicans, 
and Kirby, Lane, O’Gorman, Stone 
and Vardaman, Democrats. Seventy- 
six Senators, of whom forty-six were 
Democrats and thirty Republicans, 
signed a manifesto protesting against 
the filibuster. 


GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 


The torpedoing of seven Dutch 
ships by German submarines off Fal- 
mouth has created intense resentment 
in Holland, the more so because the 
ships were following a lane in which 
they were believed to have been 
guaranteed immunity against attack. 
There is some ground for the sus- 
picion that the incident was deliber- 
ately planned to force Holland into 
an attitude which would afford Ger- 
many a pretext for overrunning 
Dutch territory and seizing coveted 
food supplies. Plucky little Holland 
has an army of half a million men, 
well equipped, who would give a good 
account of themselves in the event of 
hostile German movements; but the 
Germans have been strengthening 
their forces on the Dutch frontier, 
and they would strike quickly if an 
excuse were given. The present sea- 
son would be tnfortunate for the 
Dutch, for the dykes are frozen, and 
it would be impossible to flood the 
country promptly to check an attack. 
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THE SPRING “DRIVE.” 


Attention has been so concentrated 
upon the work of the _— sub- 
marines that comparatively _lit- 
tle notice has been taken of the in- 
dications that the expected spring - 
“drive” of the Allies on the western 
front has already begun. The severe 
winter weather has held back these 
movements, but now the British 
troops are pressing the Germans 
back in the Somme area, and in two 
days’ fighting advanced two miles 
along an eleven-mile front. The be- 
ginning of the German retreat was 
the evacuation of Grandcourt, three 
weeks ago. In the East, also, the 
British forces are making headway. 
They have beaten the Turks along 
the Tigris river front, and have taken 
the town of Kut-el-Amara, an im- 
portant strategic position, which the 
British were obliged to surrender 
to the Turks last April, after a four- 
months’ siege. The Turkish army 
is now reported in full retreat. 


“DOING THEIR BIT.” 

The determination of the whole 
British public to “do their bit” and 
to “see the war through” is strik- 
ingly shown in the huge subscrip- 
tions to the new war loan,—the third 
to be issued since the war began. 
The subscriptions mounted up to the 
prodigious total of $7,564,750,000, 
which was far ahead of the most 
sanguine expectations of the govern- 
ment, and much the greatest volun- 
tary contribution by the people of 
any of the belligerent nations. More- 
over, it was not an affair of the pro- 
fessional financiers, who had warned 
the Government that it could not 
possibly be floated at less than six 
per cent. It was an attair of the 
people, all classes of whom took it 
eagerly at five per cent. The num- 
ber of subscribers was about 5,289,- 
000, or nearly five times the number 
of subscribers to the previous loan. 


THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 


It is in the highest degree un- 
fortunate that, at a time when Great 
Britain needs to concentrate every 
bit of her strength, military, naval, 
and financial, in the effort to push 
the war to a successful conclusion, 
the situation in Ireland should again 
become threatening. The Sinn Fein 
rising of nearly a year ago was at- 
tributable in part to the easy-going 
administration of Augustine Birrell, 
the chief secretary for Ireland,—a 
charming essayist, but an ineffective 
governor. It seems possible that 
Mr. Duke, the present secretary, may 
err in the opposite direction. At 
least, he has been vehement! 
charged with doing so, in a speec 
in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Dillon, one of the Nationalist lead- 
ers, who called attention to the re- 
cent arrest and banishment of cer- 
tain Irishmen by the military au- 
thorities, under the defence of the 
realm Act. Mr. Duke, in reply, 
stated that the men arrested had 
been devoting themselves to a re- 
vival of last year’s conspiracy, and 
that their arrest was justified by ab- 
solute necessity. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


University of Minnesota Bulletins:— 

*Bulletin for Teachers of History 
by A. C. Krey. Price, 25 cents.77 

*Bulletin for Teachers of Latin by 
_ B. Pike. Price, 25 cents. 77 

*Bulletin for Teachers of German by 
C. Schlenker. Price, 25 cents. 77 

*Bulletin for Teachers of Mathe- 
matics by W. D. Reeve. (in 
preparation. Notice of publica- 
tion will be sent to anyone desir- 
ing a copy of this bulletin.) Price, 
25 cents.t7 

+Library and Laboratory Equipment 
for Schools offering One Year of 
College Work. Registrar’s Office. 

+Effective Debating by H. B. Gis- 
lason. General Extension Divis- 
ion. 

University High School Bulletin. 
College of Education. Free. 
“Back to the Farm.” Agricultural 
Extension Division. A Play. 

Price, 10 cents. 

*\ Social and Economic Survey of 
a Rural Township in Southern 
Minnesota by C. W. Thompson 
and G. P. Warber. Price, 850 
cents. 

*Social and Economic Survey of a 
Community in the Red River Val- 
ley by L. D. H. Weld. Price, 25 
cents. 

*Social and Economic Survey of a 
Community in Northeastern 
Minnesota by G. P. Warber. 
Price, 25 cents. 

*Rural Teachers’ Training Depart- 
ments in Minnesota High Schools 
by B. F. Pittenger. Price, 15 
cents. 

*Copies of these bulletins may be 
had upon application to the Univer- 
sity Librarian upon remission of 
price; stamps or money order ac- 
cepted. 

free to.any citizen in the 


state. To persons outside the state, 


price 15 cents. 

++Sent free to teachers of the spe- 
cific subject in the stat® of Minne- 
sota; all others must remit stamps 
or money order to cover the list 
price. 


“Statistics of State Universities and 
State Colleges for year ending 
June 30, 1916.” United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1916, No. 50. 15 pages. 

Palmer, Mass., 1916 Report. 45 pages. 
Cliitton H. Hobson, superin- 
tendent. 

Montclair, N. J., 1916 Report. 68 
pages. Don C. Bliss, superintend- 
ent. 

“Tentative Outline of Proposed 
Educational Code for the State of 
Colorado.” 30 pages. Prepared 
by committee appointed under 
Civic and Legislative Bureau of 
Denver, Colorado, Civic and Com- 
mercial Association. 

“Report on the Work of the United 
States Bureau of Education for the 
Natives of Alaska.” 1914-15. 
Bulletin, 1916, No. 47. 85 pages. 


High Spot Notes 


[Furnished by Public Service In- 
stitute, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City.1 

The annual report of the public 
schools of Houston, Texas, ior 1915- 


16 gives an outline of development | 


for the next five years. This look- 
ing ahead will be helpful in building 
up the plant and teaching facilities 
of this city. 
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it are looking up the record of candidates.” wri 

: rites a New Jersey superin 
: WE to whom we have recommended for his high school English and histor at meg 
in September. February seems to some _ teachers early to decide about fall 
vacancies, but many superintendents take up the matter as early as January 1 
and give themselves plenty of time to ARE on the alert for change or for possible 
look up candidates fully. Teachers who promotion should it be offered will profit 
by getting in line now. It is clear gain to give the Agency which represents you ample 
time for collecting references, etc.—in other words, to Cosme acquainted 
before attempting to recommend intelligently to superintendents who are LOOKING. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency OUR BOOKLET 
Established 1885 


lishe¢ “TEACHING AS A EUSINESS” 


Chicago, Hlinois | with new charters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
estern ce: SPOKANE, W ASHINGTCN. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Freeto any address 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Recommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. wM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY itttoduces to Colleges 
end FOREIGN superior Professors, 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; r 5 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled } un- 
dreds of high grade positicrs (1p to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empl cyers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desir lac 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unios leven es — — 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartn ent work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colle i 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ne et Ay 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furi her 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A _ superior agency for 


superior people. We recomm i 
tae. yA end only reliable candidates, Services free 


| CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver | 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
service in behalf of teachers and schoo! officials. 
e operate in a estern States and place candidates from 4 arts > Uni state 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assist 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, ee 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance T elephone. Manager. 
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covery because of their financial difficulties. To whichclass will you belong ? 


a teacher. 
\ 


Jointhe and 


Worrying 


W aen you are sick, and a substitute is teaching in your place, 
you will not worry, forthe T. C, U. helps to pay your salary and 
your doctor bill. 


When you are injured by some accident, you will be relieved 
of financial worries when you know that the T.C. U. is paying 
you during the time you are disabled. 


If you are disabled, among strangers ina strange land, and 
are unable to communicate with your friends or relatives, the T. C. U. will 
be indeed a friend in need because of the identification benefit. 

This winter, this month, this week, many teachers are and will be dis- 
abled by sickness, accident or quarantine. Those who have the T. C. U. 
policy will receive cash payments to tide them over their misfortunes. Others 
will say ‘‘I wish I had joined the T. C. U. whenI had the opportunity.” 
T. C. U.’s will have no cause to worry—the others will be retarded in their re- This Teacher Didn’t Worry— 


She Was a T.C. U. 


Our friends, 
the teachers, 
lose thous- 
ands of dol- 
lars every 
year, just be- 
cause they 
postponecon- 
sideration of 
what a T.C. 


A teacher of 
Hastings, Neb., 
wrote: ‘It was 
a great satis- 
faction to me, 


when I was 
Wlying sick, to 
know that the 
T. C. U. looks | 
after its members and 
that I was sure to 


havea generous check 


ship means || These Teachers Did Not Worry—They Were T. C. U,’s meet 
One teacher, in preparing for a Christmas celebration last year, fell from a stepladder and hurt his gratifying and 


back. The T. C. U. paid him $2500. A Nebraska teacher slipped on an icy street and broke her forearm. 


| We paid her $61.66. Another teacher was hit by a snowball thrown by a boy and received $5.50. 
| illustrate just three of the many possible accidents that may happen to any teacher this winter. 
| 


On the other 
hand, thous- 
ands ofteach- 
ers are pro- 

tected and saved from loss by the prompt cash payments, in times of need, fromthe T.C. U. 

The T. C. U. is a National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It was projected and 
organized, and is now conducted, by people who have had a long experience 
in teaching. Its long record of prompt fair payment of claims is a matter Y 
of history—established to your satisfaction by hundreds of letters et f 


Pas 
etter get 


These | 

| 
protected before something happens. } 
| 

' 


grateful teachers whose expenses during misfortune we have helped 


to pay. / 
There is no reason at all, in these modern times of association (/ xy eS 
and protection, for any teacher, anywhere, remaining isolated / @ Pd 
from his or her fellows—carrying the entire burden of individual Li Se 
risk—and eventually paying heavily for taking that chance. 7) S ‘i 
Dr. Winship, Mr. F. A. Owen, Prof. Carroll G. Pearse, / e ow 
Prof. J. W. Crabtree, and other eminent educators everywhere agree Y v a 
that every teacher in America should be enrolled in the T.C, U. The xy 
time is sure to come when you, like so many others have, will thank /. ° = ESE 
us for urging you to take this step right now—while you are / Ped . we s 
physically in such condition that you can be enrolled. 
Before you lay this magazine aside, do at least this much: " 


Fill out and send the Coupon and find out just what the T. C. / oy 
U. can do for you. It will place you under bligation. 
This Teacher Didn’t Worry ill place you under no obligation > 


She Was a T.C. U, 


A ta Tmpevat, we», Deachers Casualty Underwriters 7 Ws 
check for $61.60 as bene 141 T. - U. Building rx 
period when my five children had - 
scarlet fever, a great help was the 


quarantine. During tedious 

thought eat I was a member of [incoln Nebraska 
the T. C. U.” y 
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